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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
‘Reworkin¢g Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


266 000 


MacColl Patent Spooler Guides | 
or Slub Catchers 


in use up to January 1 1922 


8 


Adapted to both Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia 


1917 by Draper Corporation 
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The Safety First Extractor Wooden Packing Cases 


“Hercules Electric’ 


Sizes 6° to 7/2” 


| 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 


ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


E. S. PLAYER EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Greenville,S.C. Paterson, N. J. Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 


Pump efficiency is worth Money 


All De Laval Centrifugal Pumps are guaranteed as to efficiency and other characteristics and are tested before leav- 
ing the works, to insure that the guarantees are fulfilled. 


De Laval Centrifugal Pumps are ideally suited to motor drive. They have a power-limiting characteristic and no 
matter how much water is drawn from them, the power used does not exceed the power required at designed normal 
load. This makes it possible to use a motor operating at its most 
efficient load without fear of overloading and burning out. 


We also supply steam turbine-driven centrifugal pumps directly 
connected for small quantities and high heads and driven through 
De Laval Double-helical Speed Reducing Gears for large quantities of 
water against low heads. The gear makes it possible to operate both 
pump and turbine at their respectively best speeds for high effici- 
ency. The turbine can be adapted to any steam conditions and the 
exhaust can be used in processes or for heating or drying, since it 
contains no oil. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Steam Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. J. R,. PURSER 


Tripl d Deep W 
Trenton, N. J. riplex and Deep Well Pumps 


SALES ENGINEER Rumsey Pump Co. 
Condensers and Cooling Towers 406 Commercial Bank Building Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Carteret, N. J. 
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A completely equipped, central analytical laboratory 
where chemical control work ‘on experimental and 
plant processes is carried out. 


ANALYSIS 


“As unto the bow, the cord is”: so 
is accurate chemical analyus to the 
of pure, uniform dyestuffs. 

ithout it the plant chemist cannot 
successfully synthesize the tons of highly 
complex colors. 

Without it, the crude, finished dyes 
would be very unsatisfactory. First 
and last, dyestuffs need most careful 


analysis. 
It is the rudder to all chemical 
progress. 


Examine Du Pont Dyestuffs and 
convince yourself of their excellence 
by the most rigid analysis. 


AN ADDITION OF 
TWO AND ONE 


We have added to the range of Du Pont Dyestuffs 
two level-dyeing acid colors and one bright, direct dye. 


Pontacy! Fast Yellow Y also has gootl fast- 
ness to light. It will find a large use in the 
dyeing of fancy mode shades in combination with 
other acid dyes. 

Pontacyl Sulphon Violet R in addition, has good 
fastness to light, washing, acids and alkalies. It 
should find application as a self-shade, or in combi- 
nation to produce navy, plum and prune shades. 

Pontamine Brown CG is further a dyestuff of 
excellent solubility and has good fastness to light. 
It dyes mixed fibres uniformly. 


Let a trial convince vou of their value. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Brench Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte. N. C. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER_ 


tig . Correct Plant Design Should PRECEDE 
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Correct Operating Methods 


Then — and only then — can maximum economy 
of operation be attained 


MPROVEMENTS may be made to any existing plant 
at any time—methods may be bettered, but maxi- 
mum economy of industrial plant operation, what- 

ever its character may be, will not and cannot be ac- 
complished unless the entire plant has been planned and 
designed for the work it is to do, and unless due allowance 
has been made in the original planning to provide for 
future improvements. 


The biggest investments in economy are those made in 
the service of the skilled and experienced Engineers 
whose relatively brief assistance will assuredly bring 
cumulative returns out of all proportion to the fee in- 
volved. 


Correct initial plans and designs are investments in 
economy—investments that will pay dividends not for 
one year alone, but for periods of years that will not 
infrequently extend beyond the second or third gener- 
ation. 


Now, when there is time for careful study, have your 


plans and designs made for future construction or ex- 
tension. 


One or more of these interesting books will be mailed to 
you. Which book or books and where? 


‘Picks to the Minute’”’ 
on textile mills. 


“Contentment Under Roof’ “Factories for the Future’”’ 
on housing enterprises. on general industrial 
plants. 


“Rivers in Harness’’ 
on hydro-electric plants. 


“Examinations and Industrial Surveys’’ 
discusses valuation and appraisal for tax- 
ation, bond issues, banking accommoda- 
tions, etc., as well as operation methods. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
Greenville 801 Insurance Building 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 
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Open Price Plan will 


(Reprinted from Daily News- 
Record.) 

“The open price method of ex- 
change is here to stay; the name 
may be changed, but the principle 
will not be changed,” declared J. 
Nash McCullauch, consulting and in- 
dustrial manager of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, when asked to out- 
line his defense for open price meth- 
ods. Mr. McCullaugh since his con- 
nection with the hosiery and under- 
wear association, has been a staunch 
supporter of this movement, which 
has been brought before the manu- 
facturing world more forcibly than 


ever since the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the American Hardwood 
case. 


“The recent decision of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court has left 
the trade organizations and the pro- 
gressive manufacturers of America 
in a state of doubt 
they can continue to use the mos! 
enlightened vehicle that has ever 
been used in commercial life in this 
country, i.e., the open price plan of 
exchange of sales information,” Mr. 
McCullaugh declared. 


“There is no doubt,” he said, “that 


the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court spells disaster for 


all those associations who have pa- 
raded under the name of ‘open 
price,’ with fraudulent mtentions. 

“However, any association that is 
operating an open price plan of in- 
formation, based upon past sales or 
quotations, and that in no way dis- 
cusses with its members at either 
meetings or by printed matter, the 
advisability or imnadvisability of 
changes in price cannot be classified 
with the American Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 

“The lawmakers of this country 
have always endeavored to make the 
manufacturers live in darkness,” he 
continued. “They have permitted la- 
bor unions to combine and form or- 
ganizations far .more potent and 
powerful than our biggest trusts; 
they have permitted the formation 
of farmers’ associations and co-oper- 
ative organizations to control pro- 
duction of the soil, and to combine 
in the marketing of their products; 
but any time that the manufacturer 
has tried to find the light of day, 
our legal sycoprants and parasites 
located in Washington immediately 
ery ‘Wolf’ and proceed to destroy 
that which will enlighten the great- 
est and most progressive brains in 


as to whether 


Statistics show that 
the manufacturing industries of 
America are 78 per cent efficient, 
that the railroads are 64 per cent 
efficient and the farmers are 48 per 
cent efficient. 

“Try as they will, the lawmakers 
al Washington will not be able to 
stop honest open price method of 
exchange of sales information, be- 
cause it is enlightening to the most 
efficient and productive body in 
America. 

“The man who says that competi- 
tion as waged in the days of piracy, 
and by the rule of thumb, is the life 
of trade, is a fool. Enlightened com- 
petition is the only form of compe- 
tition that can bring success to our 
industries. 

“To say that open price informa- 
tion, based upon past sales and quo- 
tations, is against the laws of the 
country, means, if carried to the 
broadest point of the law, that the 
stock and commodity exchanges of 
this country must stop publishing 
their sales prices at the end of each 
day. Along the same line, the de- 
partment stores must stop publish- 
ing their prices and the railroads 
likewise. 

“This country is facing a year 
which I believe will be far more 
trying than the past two have been, 
irrespective of the latter-day proph- 
ets who predict glorious prosperity, 
and who sit back calmly in their 
rolling chairs while they wait for 
that prosperity to fall into their 
laps. Men of this type remind me 
of the man who has a sign on his 
desk, ‘Time is Money, and who, 
when interviewed, takes three-quar- 
ters of an hour to tell you why he 
has Guernsey cows on his farm 
rather than Jerseys. 

“Tt is a known fact that the banks 
are carrying many manufacturers 
that have been unable to come 
through the period of readjustment 
satisfactorily, and that these will 
shortly fall by the wayside. More 
brilliant examples of unintelligent, 
piratical competition. 

Three Forms of Enlightenment. 

“After the manufacturers have 
thoroughly revised conditions in 
their own factories, and put their 
methods back to pre-war standards, 
and once again made salesmen out 
of the present-day ‘order-takers,’ in- 
dustry must look to trade associa- 
tions for three forms of enlighten- 
ment. 

“The first is, uniform methods of 


this country. 


eost finding. If men in a given in- 
dustry will compile their costs alike, 
and by the same method, whether 
from the technical viewpoint the 
costs are right or wrong, competi- 


_ tion will be placed on a more in- 


telligent basis. 

“The second is, intelligent produc- 
tion reports, as a guide to the man- 
ufacturer of what is happening in 
the industry as a whole, and in or- 
der that he may not follow the path 
of some unwise competitor by rea- 
son of propinquity. 

“The unenlightened manufacturer 
is in a position of serious disadvan- 
tage. He seldom meets the men who 
keep track of what is going on and 
he often clings to methods that are 
actually out of date, or that are 
about to be superseded by improved 
processes. He is at the merey of 
all his competitors who are better 
informed. 


“The third, and the most import- 
ant, is the open price method of 
exchange, when honestly operated, 
based upon past performance and 
without any attempt whatsoever to 
fix prices. 


“It is impossible to keep men to a 


fixed price, therefore why waste 
time in trying to do it? It is possi- 
ble, however, to keep them to an 


agreement to tell others what they 
have done. Note the distinction. 
The fixed price means an agree- 
ment or scheme to maintain a price 
or live up to something. That sort 
of an agreement is never kept for 
long. Quite aside from the question 
of legality, the agreement is worth- 
less, because it is no stronger than 
each man’s belief in the good faith 
of each party to it; and since each 
man feels sure that some of his 
competitors will be quick to drop it 
and reap a profit, he secretly ceases 
to follow it himself. 

“The agreement to tell one anoth- 
er what has been done is quite an- 
other matter, since after all it sim- 
ply provides for a systematic ex- 
change of information that is sure 
to come out. This is so fair and 
works out so many good results that 
the trickiest competitor in the end 
Sees if is to his advantage to live 
up to it. 

“There is not a manufacturer in 
the country today, if he is astute 
and alive to his opportunities, that 
cannot procure within 48 hours any 
article his competitor has sold, and 
the price on this article. Why, then, 
make the manufacturer resort to 


surreptitious methods that savor of 
stealth and dishonesty, when the 
same information can be exchanged 
through an association office? 

“The result in associations where 
open price policy has been followed 
have been greater stability to prices 
at normal levels, without arbitrarily 
aitempting to control prices: the 
elimination of secret rebates and 
discounts, treating all customers 
fairly and on a footing of equality; 
and the uplifting of the entire in- 
dustry to a higher level. (And up- 
lift is something that most indus- 
tries in America can use.) 

“Successful manufacturing can 
only be carried on by the medium 
of co-operation. The family is a co- 
operative unit. Cain and Abel com- 
peted over their offerings and their 
rivalry resulted in murder. Not un- 
til the 13 colonies were willing to 
sink ( in a large measure) their 
jealousies, and co-operate, was it 
possible to form this republic. And 
there is nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States that says that 
business men must be brigands and 
resort to piratical methods in order 
to satisfy the Government. The open 
price method of exchange is the 
only method for Stabilizing industry 
that has ever been presented to the 
manufacturer. It benefits both the 
retailer and the consumer as much 
as it does the manufacturer. by rea- 
son Of a stabilized market condition. 
And at this late day and date the 
manufacturer is not going to be de- 
prived of the first intelligent weapon 
that has been- placed in his hands. 
Therefore, I say, irrespective of 
Washington, open price is here to 
stay, In one form or another.” 


Texas Cotton Mills Show Big Im- 
provement in 1921. 


Austin, Tex.—Employes in cotton 
manufacturing establishments in 
Texas show a marked increase for 
1921 over the number of employes 
in 1920, according to a survey just 
completed by the State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. A recent survey 
showed 46 such establishments in 
Texas. 

In December, 1920, there were em- 
ployed in these cotton manufactur- 
ing plants, 1,935 males and 2,269 fe- 
males, a total of 4,204. 

In December, 1921, there were em- 
ployed in the same places 2,067 
males and 2,840 females, a total of 

(Continued on Page 24.) 
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Accidents 


The prevention of accidents to 
those employed in manufacturing 
plants is the first duty of all, im- 
cluding not only the mill managers, 
overseers of departments, second 
hands, and others exercising author- 
ity of any kind, but also the work- 
ers themselves, who can do much, 
to safeguard life and limb by the 
exercise of caution all the time. 

There are seven prime essentials, 
says W. E. Worth, a writer in the 
Textile Recorder, and they are given 
in the order of their importance, 
namely: 

1. A sincere desire on the part of 
the management to reduce acci- 
dents. 

2. A willingness by the manage- 
ment to intelligently spend suffi- 
cient monev to achieve results. 

3. A realization by the manage- 
ment that constant and intelligent 
effort is necessary. 

;. A man supervising the work 
who truly believes a safer operation 
is possible. 

5. An organized group of superin- 
tendents, foremen and workmen, all 
working to a common end. 

6. A definite policy and procedure 
adopted by management and’ men, 
and that policy and procedure ad- 
hered to. 

7. Unflagging enthusiasm. 

If these seven prime essentials are 
accepted as a basis for your conduct, 
the mechanics of organization can 
readily be determined. Briefly, these 
are: 

Committees of foremen and work- 
men, organized for the sole purpose 
of assisting in carrying on the safety 
propaganda. These committees 
should meet at stated intervals to 
discuss accidents and ways and 
means of prevention. 

Plant inspection by committees. 
The committees should be given the 
privilege of making inspection 
(either jointly or independently) 
for the purpose of determining the 
possibilities of-improvement in the 
methods of operation. Many valua- 
ble suggestions are received through 
the medium of these committees. 

The work of the safety organiza- 
tion should be based on standards. 
Have a proper standard for men, 
methods and machinery. From lack 
of proper standards arise accidents. 

There is a cause for every acci- 
dent. Find it. If men, educate them; 
if methods, correct them; if ma- 
chinery, surround with proper safe- 
guards. It is very important that 
you devote considerable time _ to 
these three factors. Regardless of 
the enthusiasm you may arouse for 
safety work, if the three above- 
mentioned factors are not controll- 
ed, definite results cannot be had. 

Educate the foremen as well as 
the workmen. The foreman is your 
mainstay in accident prevention. In 
the process of education of the 
workmen, particular attention 
should be given to the new man. He 
should be given a thorough school- 
ing in safe practices by the foreman 
or one of the older employees in his 
department. Too much attention 
cannot be given to this work. 


An analysis of the personal inju- 
ries and damages to machinery will 
show (at least it has been our ex- 
perience) that a very large percent- 
age of the cost is the result of fail- 
ure to instruct and introduce the 
new employee. 

Safety committees should have as 
members men who understand the 
various languages spoken the 
plant, thereby conveying what you 
are trying to accomplish by spoken 
word to all the employees. 

Creating enthusiasm safety 
work among those employees who 
do not speak the English language 
is of very great importance. When 
once they are convinced that here 
is a service which will benefit them 
personally, it is surprising the re- 
sults that can be obtained and the 
suggestions which they will make. 
For that reason, it is, as before 
stated, very important that you 
have competent men speaking for- 


eign languages on safety commit- 
tees. 
Bulletins should be interesting 


and easily understood. In addition 
to the bulletins from the National 
Safety Council, the mill manager can 
well afford to give considerable 
thought and time to devising bulle- 
tins of local and plant interest. 
Make these bulletins dignified and 
illustrate them in a way that is ef- 
fective. 

Safety signs should be liberally 
used. Make the wording briéf and 
give it a “punch.” The gument 
may be advanced that these signs 
are not read. The fact remains, 
however, that the secret of adver- 
tising is repetition: A multiplicity 
of signs results in a continuous af- 
firmation of the importance of play- 
ing safe. Affirmative and repetition 
result in contagion. It is therefore 
important to use as many signs as 
consistent. 

Every practical suggestion should 
be put into effect. If a suggestion 
is not used, it will pay to spend 
sufficient time to properly explain 
the reason. If it is not convenient 
to personally explain to the em- 
ployee, then an acknowledgement of 
the suggestion and an explanation 
should be made by letter. However, 
it is much more satisfactory to per- 
sonally discuss the matter with the 
man. An employee will very soon 
discontinue making suggestions if 
he is not acquainted with the fact 
that his suggestion has been consid- 
ered. On the other hand, if the sug- 
gestion is acknowledged, even 
though not used, it will be an in- 
spiration to make suggestions in the 
hope that some day he will make 
one that is practical. 


Comparative statements of inju- 
ries can be used to great advantage 
in creating departmental or works 
competition. There has been con- 
siderable discussion in the past as 
to the basis for computing these 
statements. That, however, is a 
matter which should be worked out 
to the best advantage in your par- 
ticular industry and condition. If it 
produces the desired result, the 


method of computing the statistics 
is Immaterial. 

Every accident, particularly those 
of a serious nature, should be thor- 
oughly investigated and the cause 
determined. Accidents which are 
the result of the failure of men, 
material, or methods, should be 
brought to the attention of those 
coneerned, and, wherever possible, 
bulletins should be issued, telling 
the cause and how the accident 
might have been prevented. 


Solicit the assistanee of the folks 
at. home, principals, teachers and 
children in the school and of the 
community as a whole. The work 
within the plant is materially af- 
fected by the conditions existing 
outside the plant. You can well af- 
ford to give a reasonable amount of 
time to the education of the citizens 
in your community. This will be 
reflected in the conduct of the men 
in the plant. 


Continually bring to the attention 
of your employees that it is not nec- 
essary and is very foolish to take a 
chance. The chronic chance taker 
should not be allowed to associate 
with men and women who are mak- 
ing a conscientious effort for a safer 
operation. 

Diversify your methods of appeal. 
If it is true that “variety is the spice 
of life.” so also is it true that va- 
riety contains enthusiasm in this 
work. At no time can the organi- 
zation charged with the responsibil- 
ity of a safer operation consider 
that it has reduced accidents to a 
minimum. 3 


Behind the mechanics of a safety 
organization there lies the spirit of 
the movement. Your manager is 
primarily interested in producing a 
profit out of the business and is a 
busy man. It is your duty, there- 
fore, to keep him advised by means 
of proper statistics and reports of 
the benefits arising from this organ- 
ized effort to make your plant a safe 
place to work. Keep him advised of 
the human side of the work. The 
benefits therein are numerous and 
unending. You must ever maintain 
in him a sincere desire to reduce ac- 
cidents. Show him the importance 
of spending money to safeguard 
dangerous places and correct im- 
proper practices. 

Demonstrate to the management 
need of constant effort—‘Eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety.” 
You must absolutely believe in the 
work, and maintain personal enthu- 
siasm as well as the enthusiasm of 
your co-workers. Keep your super- 
visory group working for a given 
result. Running around in a circle 
may be good exercise, but we get 


nowhere. It is therefore necessary 
to give them a definite goal for 


achievement. If the goal is reached, 
you can always set a new mark. 
The men who are making the 
goods that pay the wages and pro- 
duce a profit necessarily give first 
thought to production. By making 
constructive suggestions as to safe 
practices, you can build a safety 
organization that will produce the 


- desired: result, namely, a minimum 


of accidents by a safer operation 
without interference to production. 


The Chinese Cotton Goods Market. 


Trade Commissioner Lynn W. 
Meekins, who. has just returned 
from Shanghai, reports to the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commerce that the recent improve- 
ment in the cotton goods market in 
that country, though slight, indi- 
cates that business in China is im- 
proving. 

During the period of abnormally 
high silver in 1919 and 1920, the na- 
tive dealers placed much larger or- 
ders for piece goods than sound 
judgment warranted. By the. time 
these goods began.to reach China, 
silver exchange had fallen so much 
that the merchants tried to cancel 
or repudiate their contracts and 
pass the loss along to the foreign 
importers. The older established and 
more reliable Chinese firms held to 
their agreements, but most of them 
postponed taking delivery, hoping 
for a rise in exchange. The newer. 
and less experienced merchants re- 
pudiated their obligations. 

As a result, at the beginning of 
1921 enormous stocks of cotton piece 
goods had accumulated in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and other import centers. 
Warehouses were fairly bursting 
with them, and the market was 
dead. Practically all the business 
was by weekly auctions. Efforts 
were made by Shanghai importers to 
form an organization to maintain 
prices at a fair level, but with no 
success. At Tientsin, however, im- 
porters organized and eventually 
stabilized that market somewhat. 

In addition to the severe of fam- 
ine fighting and. floods, - handicaps, 
money tightened and it was impos- 
sible to finance trade. Being unable 
to transact ordinary business, Chi- 
nese merchants in Shanghai and 
other cities turned to speculation on 
an unprecedented scale in the new- 
ly-formed produce and bullion ex- 
changes, in which it is estimated 
that about $100,000,000 gold was in- 
vested. 

The situation in November, 192+, 
was that the foreign importers had 
their money tied up in piece goods 
and the Chinese had put their funds 
into exchanges of various kinds. 
Now it is reported that the ex- 
changes are suspending operations 
and the Chinese business men are 
coming to their senses. They seem 
to have become pretty well convinc- 
ed that every-day business offers 
more certain returns, even if the 
profits are smaller. 

Stocks of piece goods in Shanghai 
are moving slowly but steadily. 
Money is easier, the native interest 
rate having fallen from 25 per cent 
per annum in October to 2 per cent 
on December 17. Inquiries from 
Hankow, as well as from Tientsin 
and North China, continue to in- 
crease, according to recent reports. 
Szechwan, the great market in West- 
ern China, has not yet begun to 
place orders in any volume. 
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Two New Sulfur Blacks 


National 
Sulfur Black R 


A red shade Sulfur Black of excellent solubility in 
comparatively small amounts of Sodium Sulfide, 
which makes it of value for the dyeing of raw 
stock in vacuum dyeing machines as well as for 
yarns in beam and cop dyeing machines. Its easy 


leveling qualities make it also suitable for the dye- 
ing of warps and piece goods. 


National 
Sulphur Black BG Extra Conc. 


This is the greenest type of ‘‘National’’ Sulfur 
Blacks. It dissolves readily with half the usual 
amount of Sodium Sulfide Cenc. It is adaptable 


for the dyeing of raw stock, yarns and piece goods 
in all types of machines. 


Product samples and complete technical informa- 


tion of both these new types will be supplied to 
dyers and others interested on application to any 
of the ‘‘National” branches. 


National Anilime and Chemical Co., Inc. 


New York Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicago Providence 
Hartford Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Ag U.S.A. 
DYES 
Charlotte TARE DVES wal 
NATIONAL 
) 
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Cotton Men Throughout The South Should 
Become Familiar With These Eight Facts 


INCE THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., of New York City, was the 
result of insistent and rapidly growing demands of Spinners, Cotton Growers, 
Bankers and Brokers throughout the entire country, the following indisputable facts 
will probably prove both highly interesting and informative. 


HE American Cotton Exchange, Inc., is positively the ONLY 

exchange of any nature whatsoever in the United States upon which 
there has not been a single failure during the period of drastic deflation in 
the last two years—a record without precedent in the business history 
of the country. 


HE financial responsibility and moral probity of each and every mem- 

ber-broker on the floor of the “AMERICAN” has been conclusively 

demonstrated by actual deeds—a condition full worthy of the approbation 
of serious minded business men everywhere. 


HE volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” 

daily, weekly and monthly has made the marvellous increase of 

OVER 3,000 per cent in just two years, proving beyond all dispute that 
the Exchange is fully meeting a long felt commercial need. 


HE “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the 

financial center of New York City, and in addition to being self- 

supporting is even now making an annual net profit in excess of $25,000— 
and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


FTER a trifle over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly 

that which THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA 

had accomplished at the end of its twenty-third year, the memberships on 

the “AMERICAN” selling today for the same price as those on the older 
exchange sold at that time. 


HE “AMERICAN?” is the only Cotton Exchange in the country whose 

contracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously 

located cities of the South in addition to New York. The great value of 
this plan is too apparent to require detailed comment here. 


HE “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the United 
States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both 
Spots and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


HARTERED by the State .of New York, efficiently guided by officials 

whose many years practical experience with every phase of cotton, 
from planting to manufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, 
and embracing numerous active members of proven capacity and trust- 
worthiness as brokers, the AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE is deserv- 
ing of the support of all who are interested in cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negotiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merch- 
ants and Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts 
from ten bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will 
also furnish FREE weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and 
Commercial Ratings. 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 
New York , New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 


Association, Inc. ) 
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Weaving Cut Double Textures. 


Cut double cloths come under the 
heading of two-ply textures and re- 
quire a description as they are man- 
ufactured in some of the Southern 
cotton mills. This class of goods is 
usually recognized as a type of cut 
fabric for the reason that the weav- 
ing is done in figured sections and 
these sections are divided by ribs, 
’ hair-lines, furrows or kindred lines. 
The result of introducing the divid- 
ing lines in these goods is that a 
decided cut appearance results and 
hence the name. Some very artis- 
tic skeleton effects are made by the 
introduction of the separating lines 
that form the different sections of 
the patterns. The general appear- 
ance of the surface of these goods 
is given in Figure 1 in which the 
design effects are seen to be sep- 
arated by definite lines. These dark 
lines represent the “cut” so called, 
but are simply the cord-like prop- 
erty existing in the spaces between 
the weaves. Each partitioned place 
is filled in with a weave of some 
sort. It might be a plain weave, a 
twill, a hop-sack, a basket or a rib 
pattern. The range of the weaves 
possible to utilize between the cord 
lines is unlimited. The arrangement 
of the pattern chain for weaving a 
cut pattern of the type shown.in the 
drawing is shown in Figure 2. This 
will produce a striped design with 
the sharp lines formed and the 
weaves between the lines as shown 
in the sample in Figure 1. The cut 
lines are made with two threads of 
the warp and two of the filling at 
the intersections, and the interlac- 
ing is such that one thread is up 
while the other is down. 

The backing picks are arranged 
to float over the cutting threads at 
intervals so as to fasten the two 
textures together and make a firm 
cloth. Usually the cuts are eight to 
sixteen threads apart, according to 
the size and the character of the 
design desired. The cut pattern tex- 
tures offer a good opportunity for 
the display of colored effects in the 
threads of the warp and the filling. 
The employment of double and twist 
or other fancy yarns for the cut- 
ting warp and filling threads always 
results in novel and presentable de- 
signs. While some of the simple 
types of cut patterns can be woven 
on single beam looms, more often 
two or three beam looms are needed 
in order to get the required changes 
in the warp system. 

Reversible Fabrics. 


Reversible fabrics belong to a 
separate class of textures and re- 
quire consideration under a special 
heading. Reversible fabrics include 
the type of woven goods in which 
both sides are presentable and in 
condition for use. Figure 38 is a 
chain draft for the weaving of a re- 
versible cloth. The even warp 


threads and filling threads form the 
upper surfacing of the pattern while 
the odd ones flush on the back. The 
two systems of threads 


are com- 
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bined with the result that a rever- 
sible texture results. Colors cannot 
always be applied with success in 
the reversible goods for the reason 
that the application of certain col- 
ored yarns in the warp would be 
useless if the filling is to cover them, 
However, some excellent filling ef- 
fects are possible in colors and a 


judicious combination of shades al- 


ways helps in the sale of the goods. 

As a rule, this line of goods does 
not possess a pleasing character 
when the patterns are formed main- 
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ly by the weaves. There are ex- 
ceptions, but generally the best re- 
sults are obtained when the pat- 
lerns are obtained by a combination 
of proper selection of weaves and 
colors in the yarns. The principal 
difficulty has been due to construct- 
ing a good surface and a uniform 
texture. If the texture is right the 
colors or the pattern on the face or 
the back might not be according to 
standard. And, as is well known to 
mill men, a fabric of any type is 
depreciated in value if the weave is 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Tel. BROAD 


| 
3749 
Code —Shepperson’s 7 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


_two 


irregular, the colors lacking in har- 
mony and the combination of the 
two poorly made. The writer has 
been employed in mills where a defi- 
nite change in the demand for the 
output has resulted when a new de- 
signer took charge and altered the 
character of both the weaves and 
colors of certain goods so that the 
commission men were pleased. The 
latter knew that the improvement 
which had been brought about 
would be appreciated by the con- 
sumers and increased orders were 
placed. Formerly the goods referred 
io were woven with an unsatisfac- 
lory combination of colors and 
weaves, and although the stock used 
was of high grade, the buyers ob- 
jected to handling them. 


A Bird’s Eye Pattern. 


What may be accomplished with 
a simple cotton weave and a selec- 
tion of colors is illustrated with the 


bird's eye pattern woven in some 
mills. The warp is all one color 
and the filling for illustration we 


will call one pick a dark color and 
another a light color. In weaving 
this combination with two ‘or four 
harnesses, one up and one down, the 
colored filling picks will pro- 
duce the little bird’s eye spots on 
the face of the cloth, and not con- 


tinuous stripes, if the warp is of 
light colored threads. 

One thread of the white warp 
crosses on the darkest filling thread 
and the next thread of the white 
warp crosses on the lighter colored 
filling thread causing the minute 


dots to show like the eye of a bird. 
The arrangement of the warp 
would be all white or other light 
colored yarn and the filling one 
pick dark and one pick medium 
shade. 


Trend in U. S. Cotton Cloth Exports. 


The outstanding feature of the 
United States’ exports of cotton 
cloth 1921 was the marked in- 
crease (over 50 per cent) in the 
quantity of unbleached cloth ex- 
ported in comparison with 41920. 
More than 218,000,000 yards of un- 
bleached cloths were shipped abroad 


in 


in 1921—A total not exceeded since 
1912—-which were valued at $19,500,- 
000. All other classes of cotton 


goods show substantial decreases in 


1921 from exports of the previous 
year. However, the total yardage 
for 1924 of these other classes of 


colton cloths was considerably larg- 
er than for 1915 and other pre-war 


vears. The major fluctuations in 
{he export curves, disregarding the 
essentially war influences, may 
usually eb explained by price 
changes which tended to increase 
exports on an advance and to de- 


crease them on a decline. The value 
of total cotton cloth exports for 1924 
was $71,500,000, or less than one- 
third their value in 1920, yet two 
and one-third times their 1913, or 
pre-war, value——Commerce Reports. 
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The Wearproof Foundation For 
Permanent Card Settings 


HEN bearings wear, on the lickerin 

or main cylinder on a card, thecylin- 
ders change position. It is impossible under 
such conditions to maintain accurate set- 
tings at these parts and the entire operation 
of the card suffers—particularly if one bear- 
ing has worn more than another so that 
the cylinders are thrown out of alignment. 


The economy of &KEF marked self-align- 
ing ball bearings is due to the fact that they 
are practically wear-proof—once a setting is 


made it is maintained accurately in everyday 
operation. Added to this is the fact that 
they save power, enable easy starting, de- 
crease lubrication bills fully 80 percent, and 
save the card clothing. 


Many experienced carders prefer machines 
equipped with & KF Marked Ball Bearings. 
Our Engineering Department will be glad to 
show how you can eliminate an expensive 
problem on your cards; all information and 
estimates being furnished free. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


710 


- Supervised by GSKREF INDUSTRIES, INc., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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Program of Meeting of Carders’ 
Division. 


The Carders’ Division..of the 
Southern Textile Association will 
meet at Charlotte, N. C., on Febru- 
ary 24th with the following pro- 
gram. There will be no morning 
session. 

Afternoon Session, 
Selwyn Hotel. 

Meeting called to order by Mar- 
shall Dilling, Chairman of Carders’ 
Division, at 2:30 P. M. 

2-30 to 3:30—Discussion of Open- 
ing and Lapping. 

3:30 to 4:30—Discussion of Card- 
ing. 

4:30 to 5:30—Discussion of Draw- 
ing and Roving. 

Adjournment 5:30 P. M. 

Night Session. 

Dinner at Chamber of Commerce 
at 6:30 P. M. Tickets to dimner will 
be $1.00 each. 

(Entertainment features, includ- 
ing vaudeville acts, will be furnish- 
ed by the textile interests of Char- 
Lotte.) 

After the dinner J. S. Drake, of 
Norfolk, Va., will show a set of mov- 
ing picture films taken in the B. B. 
& R. Knight Mills of New England 
for the purpose of showing their 
operatives the advantage not only to 
the mills but to themselves, of per- 
forming the various operations in 
the mills so as to eliminate bad 
work. These films are very instruc- 
tive and will show the members of 
the Carders’ Division how many de- 
fects in yarns and cloth originate in 
the card room. 


American Cotton for Polish Textiles. 


‘Compiled by the U. 8. Department 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for the American Polish 
Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try.) 

Congress Poland (former Russian 
Poland), stood second among Euro- 
pean nations before the war in the 
textile industry, supplying Russia 
with its needs as well as exporting 
a great amount of material to Aus- 
tria and the Balkan States. Its 
products rank with English textiles 
in the quality of material and work- 
manship and are suitable for export 
to this country. The chamber will 
have, in the course of a few weeks, 
samples with prices of various ma- 
terials manufactured in the. Lodz 
and Bialystok districts to show to 
members imterested in the textile 
trade. 

The Polish textile industry has at 
present a raw cotton consumption 
of from 8,000 to 12,000 bales per 
month, and a normal capacity of up- 
ward of 20,000 bales per month. The 
Polish spinner is faced with a very 
difficult problem in securing his 
supply of raw material in that the 
cotton must be paid for in dollars, 
pounds sterling, German marks, or 
franes, and the finished product sold 
for Polish marks or other currency 
of low value. The difficulty is fur- 
ther complicated by the constant 
fluctuation of the Polish mark. In 
view of these conditions, the spin- 
ner is working from hand to mouth, 
securing his raw cotton or yarn in 
the nearest market in order to ac- 
complish the quickest possible turn- 
over, 
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Before the war, almost 50 per 
cent of the cotton used in Poland 
originated in the United States. The 
balance was of Egyptian, East In- 
dian, Persian, Central Asian and 
Caucasian origin. At the present 
lime, practically all the cotton is 
American grown. A small percent- 
age is imported through Danzig, and 
the balance comes from Bremen by 
rail through Germany. Very little 
is bought direct from exporters in 
the United States, but is mostly pur- 
chased from German or British mer- 
chants. There is little doubt but 
that the Polish textile industry will 
have to depend upon American raw, 
cotton for practically its entire re- 
quirements for some time to come, 

The present terms of payment are 
cash on or shortly after arrival at 
Danzig, or part cash on shipment 
from. Bremen and the balance in 20 
or 90-day bank reimbursements. 
Under the circumstances, long cred- 
its are out of the question, as the 
Polish spinner has no means of 
knowing what the ultimate payment 
in foreign currency will cost him 
in terms of Polish marks. It is 
therefore a nearby supply and not 
the establishment ef long credits 
which is of particular interest to 
the Polish spinners at this time. On 
a basis of a monthly supply of 
from 8,000 to 20,000 bales the amount 
involved is not a formidable one. 
For purposes of estimate the price 
of cotton is taken at 17 cents per 
pound Danzig, and the bale as equal 
to 500 pounds. The actual amount 
of dollars required monthly would 
range from a minimum of $700,000 
to a maximum of $1,700,000. A Lodz 
manufacturer recently estimated 
the spinners’ dollar requirements 
at $1,000,000 per month. The spin- 
ners are now obtaining the dollars, 
largely in the Polish open market, 
notwithstanding the fact that it rep- 
resents over two and one-half bil- 
lion Polish marks at the current rate 
of exchange. 


As the Polish textile industry is 
dependent upon America for its 
supply of raw material, it lies with 
the American exporter to decide 
whether or not he desires to enter 
this market, direct, or whether it is 
more advantageous to sell to other 
countries which in turn will resell 
to Poland. While the net result 
upon total exports of the United 
States would probably be about the 
same in either case, the principal 
difference in favor of direct trade is 
the possibility of a greater return 
to American shipping and insur- 
ance, and a full participation in the 
future development of the Baltic 
markets. 

A comprehensive plan for a direct 
supply from the United States migh’ 
conceivably be the means of some- 
what increasing the consumption of 
raw cotton in Polish mills. Numer- 
ous visitors here, representing 
American cotton interests, evidence 
the desire of the American trade 
to work direct with this market. 
This memorandum is prepared with 
the view of outlining a plan which 
will overcome the present difficul- 
ties and permit the business being 
done direct. 

While in Danzig, Mr. L. Pryor, of 
the Foreign Markets Service, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, discuss- 


ed the possibilities of Danzig as a 
consignment market with Mr. Daw- 
son, the American Consul; Colone 
Regnier, president of the Harbor 
Board, and Kenneth Brothers. The 
latter are doing a general import 
and export commission business and 
claim the support of the Hugo 
Stinnes interests. Danzig could de- 
liver cotton from store to Lodz in 
seven days against 15 to 20 days 
from Bremen and 40 to 50 days 
from American Gulf ports. There 
is reason to believe that the re- 
cently constituted Harbor Board 
would extend every assistance in 
the matter of accommodations in 
fixing reasonable charges in order 
to secure this business for the port. 
Kenneth Brothers made a proposal 
to Mr. Pryor to receive, store and 
supervise American consignments of 
cotton with the object of marketing 
the consignments in Poland on a 
commission basis. The selling risk, 
freight, insurance, and storage to 
and at Danzig was to be borne by 
the consigners. 


So far as meeting one of the prin- 
cipal requirements of the present 
Polish market is concerned, 1. e., in 
establishing a nearby stock of raw 
cotton,.the plan is a good one. It 
must be pointed out, however, that 
such a scheme would place an un- 
fair portion of the risk upon the 
American interests involved. It was 
not understood that Kenneth Broth- 
ers would make dollar advances 
against cotton consignments’ to 
them, in which case American banks 
would have to assume the risk of 
earrying the cotton in store at Dan- 
zig. After financing costs, 
freight and insurance and storage 
to and at Danzig, the exporter 
would be in a position, for the pres- 
ent at least, of being able to dispose 
of his cotton in but one market (Po- 
land). To move it elsewhere would 
entail a loss as compared to direct 
shipments from the United States. 


Although direct ocean shipment 
and cheap Polish rail rates should 
enable Danzig to more than meet 
Bremen competition in Poland and 
While there is little doubt but what 
the Polish textile industry would 
gladly avail itself of the opportunity 
to purchase its requirements in Dan- 
zig, shippers and financial interests 
may naturally feel that straight con- 
signments to a distributing point of 
this character should be supported 
by additional security or assurances 
of sale to come within the pro- 
vision of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion plan to assist “prompt ship- 
ments to warehouses in foreign dis- 
tributing points to be held there on 
account of American exporters and 
bankers for marketing out of ware- 
houses.” 


The attitude of the spinners to- 
ward Danzig as a source of supply 
is that it offers the most favorable 
opportunity for meeting their re- 
quirements, providing stocks of 
cotton are always available or that 
a regular supply is assured. If pur- 
chases could be made at Danzig or 
prices fixed on arrival at Danzig, 
the risk of exchange fluctuations, 
while stocks are in transit, would 
be reduced to a minimum. 


The Polish Government although 
anxious to help the textile industry 


obtain its raw material is princi- 
pally actuated by the desire to take 
the spinners out of the exchange 
market. The spinners contend that 
the present condition of Polish ex- 
change is partially due to the Gov- 
ernmental interference with indus- 
try, which by curtailing production 
and exports has done more to de- 
press the mark than the purchase 
of foreign currency to meet cot- 
ton bills. They are intensely sus- 
picious of any direct Government 
assistance or remedies for the sta- 
bilization of exchange, believing that 
if they can obtain their raw cotton 
and export finished goods, the pro- 
ceeds of exports would ultimately 
provide for their foreign currency 
requirements. However, the spin- 
ners will co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in any constructive plan 
which contemplates the very mini- 
mum of Governmental participation. 


Cotton Consumption Increased in 
January. 


Washington — Cotton consumed 
during January amounted to 528,552 
bales of lint and 40,499 of linters, 
compared with 366,463 of lint and 
29,782 of linters in January last year, 
the Census Bureau announced. 


Cotton on hand January 31! in con- 
suming establishments amounted to 
1,675,033 bales of lint and 173,791 of 
linters, compared with 1,263,961 of 
lint and 238,312 of linters so held a 
year ago, and in public storage and 
at compresses 4,618,226 bales of lint 
and 134,226 of linters, compared with 
5,645,482 of lint and 336,913 of linters 
so held a year ago. 

Imports during January amounted 
to 42,093 bales compared with 24,024 
in January last year. 

Exports during January totalled 
475,910 bales, including 17,042 bales 
of linters compared with 605,381 
bales including 5,246 bales of linters 
in January last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary numbered 34,457,509 compared 
with 31,539,431 in January last year. 

Statistics for cotton growing 
States follow: 

Consumed during January 324,875 
bales, compared with 234,944. 

On hand January 31, in consum- 
ing establishments, 867,051 bales, 
compared with 614,750 a vear ago, 
and in public storage and com- 
presses, 4,239,937 bales compared 
with 5,203,596 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary numbered 15,650,718 compared 
with 14,755,198 in January last year. 


Have Been Reading the Bulletin. 


Judging from the following ex- 
tract from a speech at Providence. 
R. I., by Jas.. A. Dick, president of 
the Amalgamated Textile Union, the 
union men in that section are close 
readers of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin: 

“According to mill owners them- 
selves in the South, it costs $7.80 
more to live in the North than in 
the South. The same mill owners 
in the South say that the difference 
in the wages of the New England 
operatives and the Southern opera- 
tives in June was $4.72 per week.” 
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COTTON MILL COMPRESSION COUPLINGS 


of the DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of strong con- 


struction, easily applied to, or removed from shafts. 
The ideal coupling for cotton mills. 

We are Manufacturing Engineers, specializing on 
Rower Transmission Machinery. We will be 
glad to co-operate with your eugineers in solving your 
ransmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 


Chambersburg, Penna. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, Greenvitte, 5 C. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 
Plushes and Velvets 


‘It gives a clothy hand”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J 
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Discussions by Pr 


irl a Mill. 

If a cotton mill owner came to 
you and said he wanted to build a 
new mill and that he wanted it to 
have the best machinery and the 
most improved systems especially 
in the opening and picking rooms, 
could you give him the layout that 
would produce the best results? 

If he told you that he wanted you 
to make out the specifications and 
that you were to run the mill after 
it was completed, would you install 
the regulation lappers and throw the 


cotton direct from the bales into 
the hopper or would you specify 


opening machines such as Buckley 
openers, Crichton openers or C. O. B. 
machines? 

Would you crowd your lappers 
and run high speed beaters or would 
vou have them handle the cotton 
slowly and evenly? 

Just picture in your mind an ideal 
opening and lapping room and write 
down your ideas. 

Keep them, as the first page of 
the article that you will contribute 


to the discussion on the subject “If ~- 


I Were Building a Mill.” 

If you will write out your ideas 
on each department, opening, lap- 
ping, carding, drawing, roving, spin- 
ning, spooling, warping, and includ- 
ing slashing, weaving and finishing, 
if you prefer a cloth mill and then 


put them together you will have 
many good ideas. 
Don’t worry about your hand- 


writing or spelling, as we will have 
all such errors corrected. Many of 
the best practical men have had 
little education and we do not want 
anyone to stay out of the contest 
because of lack of education. 

The contest for the best practical 
article on “If I Were Building a 
Mill” will be run in April and there 
will be $50 in prizes. 


to Hank. 


Editor: 


In answer to the question by Hank, 
I would say that he should try put- 
ting in more twist in spinning and 
possibly in the roving frames. It 
seems that his traveler is not heavy 
enough to break the ends down at 
the weak places. I suggest that he 
eo over his carding and make sure 
there is no unevenness. I believe 
this is his biggest trouble. Spin- 
ning from single roving requires 
slacker tension, as I know from ex- 
perience. I find in making a change 
like this that it should be made on 
one frame, which can be used to 
experiment with until everything is 
right. Then change the others. 

Carder. 


Answer to J. S. S&S. 


Editor: 

I would suggest to J. 8. S. that he 
use a beater speed for cotton 
from 9.50 to 1,000 R. P. M. Unless 
your beater speed is extremely high, 
I do not think your trouble is there. 


I think the following are the great- 
est causes of weak yarn: 

{. Not having rolls adjusted to the 
staple of the cotton being run. 2. 
No mixing cotton and waste prop- 
erly as should be done. 3. Carding 
loo fast and heavy. 4. Not keeping 
tension right on cards, drawing and 
roving frames. Anything that causes 
unevenness will lower breaking 
strength. 

Carder. 


Answer to “Hank.” 


Editor: 


As I see it, “Hank,” your 3.20 hank 
roving was not made with the prop- 
er amount of twist and probably was 
stretched in the creels causing weak 
places, thereby causing the work to 
run bad. I have had this same trou- 
ble at one time not so long ago.: The 
yarn would be stronger from the 
fact you are drawing from a more 
even body when using double rov- 
ing than when you use a single rov- 
ing. Now you have changed on a 
50 hank and no doubt have enough 
twist to pull this weight of roving 
without stretching it and your 
creels draft being less than seven 
your work should run well but you 
have lost the breaking strength 
from the fact that every imperfect 
place in the roving shows a weak 
place in the yarn. Whereas with 
double roving it is seldom with two 
ends running in the same roving 
guide the weak places in one strand 
of roving is generally filled in by 
the other strand and you get a 
larger variety of fiber laid side and 
sidé with one another. You will 
never make the same class of yarns 
with single roving as with the use 
of double roving and if you will 
look close at the cloth it has not 
the same fullness it will show the 
thick and thin places in the filling 
that was not there when you use 
double roving. 

Old Top. 


Answer to J. S. S. 


Editor: 


Answering J. 8. S., I would sug- 
gest you reduce the speeds of your 
beater to 1,200 for the blade type 
and 900 for the carding beater type. 
Set beater %-inch from feed rolls. 
Take the laps thus made to a card 
and examine it closely. See that the 
feed plate @specially is set to a 410 
gauge. Now follow this sliver up 
through the different machines. Ex- 
amine the rolls of each machine to 
see that they are set the proper dis- 
tance, that they turn freely. Spin 
some yarn from this roving and 
make a test for strength. If you 
find you have gained any you are 
on the right track. If on the other 
hand, you don't find any improve- 
ment then look elsewhere for the 
trouble. Carding to heavy with 
short drafts at the card will weaken 
yarn whereas if you lengthen your 
drafts your carding will be cleaner 
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and the yarn stronger. Better speed 
up your doffers and get production 
with long draft than to run slow 
with short draft. 

Old Top. 


Spinners’ and Retailers’ Prices. 


The News Letter issued by the 
National Associalion of Hosiery and 
('nderwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion carries the following which will 
interest yarn spinners whether they 
agree with it or not: 

“Price is the obstacle to a good, 
healthy hosiery market,” said an 
operator than whom few persons are 
better known in the trade. “First, 
the price of yarn, and second, prices 
in many retail stores.” 

He mentioned an instance in 
which a retailer, by his own volun- 
tary admission, was getting a profi! 
of 200 per cent on a line of mercer- 
ized half hose. The socks had been 
sold by a manufacturer at $2.40 a 
dozen, and the retailer referred to 
paid the jobber $3. It so happened 
that the person who sold the socks 
to the jobber happened into the 
store of the retailer for an article 
in the line of haberdashery and rec- 
ognized the stockings by the label 
on a box on a shelf. He asked that 
the dealer show him a pair. “What 
is the price?” he inquired. 

“Fifty cents, just reduced from 
75,” replied the retailer, with the 
air of a person laying unction to 
himself for a good deed well done. 

He was having a cold 100 per cent 
margin at the reduced price. “Yet 
we are told by jobbers,” the mill 
man said, “that the drawback to 
business is dissatisfaction of retail- 
ers with prices. I can understand 
why the pubWe balk at paying a 
dealer 200 per cent profit, but it 
seems to me he ought to be satisfied 
with one-half that margin.” 

The hosiery factor was none the 
less caustic in his criticism of spin- 
ners’ prices than those of retailer. 
“They are asking us. to pay 72 cents 
for 36s single combed peeler which 
we put into one of our popular 
numbers. Six years or so ago we 
paid 31 cents, and last year 62. Now 
the price is up by more than 100 per 
cent above pre-war. The stocking 
which we make from that yarn sold 
al 95 cents a dozen prior to the war, 
the equivalent price for the mock 
fashion being $1.10. Today we are 
getting from $1.65 to $1.75, with la- 
bor cost still well above pre-war. 
On the basis .of yarn cost, leaving 
labor cost out of consideration, it 
would be $2.20. But the trade won't 
pay that much. We could sell it in 
fair quantity at $1.75 as a 25-cent 
retailer. I think spinners, like the 
merchants, will have to put their 
prices at a level where they will 
make for demand.” 

If we could buy yarn at, say, 60 
per cent above pre-war, the hosiery- 
man, thought, it could be put into 
stockings that would sell and mills 
might operate at a small profit and 
merchandise would be going into 
distribution right along. As it is, the 
mills which make hosiery for the 
masses are not getting their share 
of business. “Yarn up 100 per cent 
does not gee with cotton 70 per cent 
higher,” he added. 


SOUTHERN 
U. S. Imports of Cotton Hosiery. 


Washington—Post-war imports of 
cotton hosiery into the United States 
have shown 


little tendency to re- 
gain their old position in either 
quantity or value, according to a 


survey of the knit goods trade. made 
public by Edward T. Pickard, chief 
of the textile division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Factors influencing foreign trade 
in knit goods include the recovery of 
the German knit goods industry ac- 
cording to the report which follows 
in full: 

Since pre-war years the export 
of cotton knit goods from the Unit- 
ed States has expanded rapidiyv and 
steadily, except during 1921. Ac- 
cording to the official census of 
manufactures of 1914 there were 1,- 
622 knitting mills in the United 
States, which increased to 2.049 in 
1919. Knit goods manufacture has 
developed subsequently to other 
textile manufacturing processes, 
particularly in this country, and 
with this expansion in the industry 
the surplus manufacture for export 
has increased. 

The principal buyers for Ameri- 
can cotton hosiery during the past 
three years were England, Austra- 
la, Cuba, Canada, Denmark, Argen- 
tina, and France. Some of these 
countries are themselves producers 
of cotton hosiery, and therefore 
they may not prove markets in times 
of complete industrial readjustment. 
Other markets to which cotton hos- 
iery was exported in appreciable 
quantities were Mexico, Central 
America, Greece, British South Af- 
rica, Chile, Philippine Islands, Uru- 
guay, British West Indies, and Peru. 

For many years large quantities 
of cotton hosiery were imported into 
the United States, principally from 
European knitting centers. However, 
on account of the war, supplies from 
these mills were cut off. and im- 
ports shrank considerably. 


Big Decrease Shown in Value of 
Exports. 

Washington, Feb. 13.—The value 
of American exports in the first 
month of the new vear dropped to 
the lowest level recorded since Au- 
gust, 1915. 

Figures made public by the de- 
partment of commerce today with 
respect to the nation’s foreign trade 
last month showed exports valued at 
$279,000,000 and imports amounting 
Lo $216,000,000. The imports total is 
slightly higher than January, 1921, 
when the incoming trade was valued 
aft $209,.000,000. 

The decrease in -exports values, 
however, was decided, representing 
a falling off of $15,000,000 from the 
previous month of December and a 
big drop of $375,000,000 from Janu- 
ary 1, 1921. The low figure of Au- 
gust, 1915, was $261,000,000. 


Much British Machinery Idle. 


Aceording to reports from Man- 
chester, England, at least half of 
the machinery in the Blackburn 
district is now idle. The mills face 


the prospect of losing many of their 
skilled workers who through pres- 
ent necessity must seek employment 
in other industries. 
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Get the Most Daylight 
for Your Money 


HREE outstanding features make 

Dixielite the leading finish for 
walls and ceilings of mills, factories, 
and warehouses. 


First, Dixielite is white. Not a 
near-white, but a pure, bright white 
that distributes evenly, every ray of 
daylight to the furthest and darkest 
corners. 


Second, age does not dim its lustre. 
Time cannot turn it yellow. It is 
washable. Soap and water keep it 
brilliantly new. 


Third, Dixielite wears longer. It 


it dries with a hard finish that will not 


chip, crack or peel. Figured over a 
span of years, Dixielite is really the 
cheapest. 


It is the perfect white finish for 
walls and ceilings—a product with 
over seventy years of experience back 
of it. And it is made by one of the 
oldest paint and varnish makers in 
the country. Write today for Book- 
let No. 55. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office Philadelphia Office 
Architects Bldg. 1524 Chestnut Street 
W. A. WILLIAMS, Southern Repr, Greenville, S. C. 


THE GAY STATER 
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Fabrics 


George Heberlin, of Switzerland, 
has invented a new chemically treat- 
ed cotton fabric which he deseribes 
as follows: 

This invention relates to cotton 
fabrics, and the object of the inven- 
tion is the provision of new fabrics 
of pleasing and novel appearance or 
effects. 

The invention consists in fabrics 
having novel effects which are here- 
inafter described in connection with 
certain processes whereby they may 
be produced, and the invention will 
be more particularly pointed out in 
the appended claims. 

Since the fabric that is the sub- 
ject of this invention is produced by 
chemically processing and treating 
cotton fabrics so as to chemically 
structurally change the same in such 
manner as to produce these novel 
effects, it may facilitate a better un- 
derstanding of the invention if I first 
describe my preferred process by 
which the fabric may be made, and 
also the previously known or sug- 
gested chemical treatment of cotton 
fabric to chemically and structural- 
ly change its fibers. 

Mercer in the year 1844 and oth- 
ers later have observed that if con- 
centrated sulfuric acid is allowed to 
act on cotton, the cotton takes on a 
parchmentized or parchment-like 
appearance. According to Mercer, 
this effect is obtained by sulfuric 
acid of 49.5 degrees to 55.5 degrees 


Be.; and by reason of this action 
the cellulose will undergo a change 
rendering it more susceptible to 
dyes. Blondell has also observed 
that sulfuric acid of from 45 degrees 
to 50 Be. imparts. to the cellulose 
the capacity of being brightly col- 
ored with methyl blue, whereas a 
parchmentizing or parchment-like 
effect only results when the sulfuric 
acid is of a concentration of from 
53 degrees to 55 degrees Be. This 
known action of the sulfuric acid 
on the ordinary cotton fabric did 
chemically structurally alter the 
cotton fibers and did change their 
appearance; but the effect produced 
on the cotton fabric by the above 
known process is entirely different 
from the effect produced on fabric 
processed according to my processes 
hereinafter described, and entirely 
different from the fabric herein 
claimed. 


As a matter of fact, I have discoy- 
ered, and it can be demonstrated, 
that sulfuric acid of a concentration 
of 51 degrees Be. and above produces 
on the cellulose an entirely different 
effect than that produced thereon 
by an acid whose concentration is 
below 51 degrees Be. (i. e., not sub- 
stnatially over 50% degrees Be.) Al- 
though a more highly concentrated 
sulfuric acid imparts to cotton fab- 
ric after a few seconds’ action a 
typical parchment-like appearance, 
such an acid of, for example, 50 de- 
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Joseph A. Vosel Co. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


closet made. 
summer. 


\A PATENTED 


The most durable water 
In service winter and 


_ Enameled roll flushing rim 
5 bowls. 
: Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 
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Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


grees Be. even after acting for say 
fifteen minutes, will not cause a like 
alteration of the cellulose, and in 
contradistinction to the effect of a 
slightly stronger acid, the fabric will 
not be weakened by even longer ac- 
tion, 

The present invention results also 
from the further discovery by me 
that the action of sulfuric acid of a 
concentration under 51 degrees Be. 
will be much more intensive and 
will impart to cotton entirely new 
qualities if the cotton has been pre- 
viously mercerized, because it is 
thereby rendered more susceptible 
to action by the acid. If cotton fab- 
ric which has been mercerized and 
also preferably bleached, be sub- 
jected to the action of sulfuric acid 
of from 49 degrees to 50% degrees 
Be. (the best action is obtained be- 
tween 49.5 degrees and 50.5 degrees 
Be.) the mercerizing luster disap- 
pears and instead of the transpar- 
ency obtained with the higher con- 
centrations, the fabric assumes a 
fine crape-like nature, whereby it 
appears thicker, fuller, more wool- 
like, softer, and is generally im- 
proved in its entire quality, and 
takes on the character of a fine thin 
woolen material, such for example 
as fine thin wool muslin. The ef- 
fect is entirely new and novel and 
hitherto unknown in cotton fab- 
rics. 

The process can be applied for 
treating plain, patterned or em- 
broidered fabrics. According to its 
pattern effects can also be produced 
on plain fabrics by printing on mer- 
cerized fabrics with sulfuric acid of 
say 50 degrees Be. and washing out 
after action has taken place. One 
can also impress a suitable resist 
(for instance gum thickening) and 
then the entire fabric can be dipped 
into sulfuric acid of the aforesaid 
concentration, and washed out. At 
those points at which the acid has 
acted the fabric shows the above de- 
scribed alteration, while the places 
which have in the one cas not been 


printed on by the acid, and in the, 


other case have been printed on by 
the resist, maintain the appearance 
of the unchanged mercerized cotton. 

The time during which the sul- 
furic acid should be allowed to act 
on the rabric will depend upon the 
nature of the fabric to be treated. 
The alteration of the same may in 
some cases take place in a few sec- 
onds, but in other cases it may re- 
quire several minutes. A longer pe- 
riod of action than is necessary for 
obtaining the desired effect, a pe- 
riod, for example, of fifteen minutes 
or more, does not as a rule act in- 
juriously on the fabric. 

It will be understood by those 
skilled jn the art that when cotton 
fiber is treated according to my 
above described process the fibers 
are chemically structurally changed, 
and that those parts which have 
only been mercerized—i. e., treated 
with the caustic alkali, as is well 
understood in the art—will have the 
smooth, glossy appearance charac- 
teristic of that treatment, and it will 
be further understood by those skill- 


ed in the art that the fibers which 
remain in this condition have under- 
gone a different chemical structural 
change from those fibers which have 
been acted upon both by the caustic 
alkali and the acid according to my 
invention, so that the fibers in the 
two portions of the fabric have un- 
dergone different chemical structu- 
ral alterations. J 

It is a characteristic of fabrics 
treated according to my process 
that the fibers are chemically struc- 
turally changed, and that the 
changed or altered condition of the 
fibers is permanent, i. e., will with- 
stand repeated laundrying, so that 
the goods may be laundried with- 
out eliminating or materially alter- 
ing the characteristics of the fabric 
above described, and this greatly en- 
hances their value. 

While the above process is ‘the 
preferred process for producing the 
above described fabrics herein 
claimed, I have discovered that sim- 
ilar characteristics may be produc- 
ed by other processes, although the 
fabric resulting therefrom will not 
be so pleasing in appearance or de- 
sirable as that produced by the pre- 
vious process. These other proc- 
esses by which the similar general 
effects may be produced are as fol- 
lows: 

I have found that the wool-like 
quality heretofore mentioned may 
be attained if the fabric is first 
treated with sulfuric acid of from 
49 degrees to not quite 51 degrees 
Be. (i. e., not substantially over 50% 
degrees Be.), is washed, and then 
without stretching, mercerized with 
caustic soda. In contradistinction 
to the first mentioned process where 
the mercerizing can be carried out 
with or without stretching, the 
proper effect will take place accord- 
ing to this process only when mer- 
eerizing is done without stretching. 

I have also discovered that the 
said wool-like effect can also be ob- 
tained if in carrying out the first 
mentioned process the treatment 
with sulfuric acid of from 49 de- 
grees to 50% degrees Be. is replaced 
by treatment with phosphoric acid 
of 55 degrees to 57 degrees Be., or 
with hydrochloric acid of the spe- 
cific gravity of 1.19 at low temper- 
ature of nitrie acid of from 43 de- 
grees to 46 degrees Be., or with zine 
chlorid solution of 66 degrees Be. 
at 60 degrees to 70 degrees C. or 
with copper oxid ammonia solution, 
with a short reaction period. While, 
as stated, a wool-like effect can be 
obtained by either of these last two 
processes, so much more desirable 
effects can be obtained by the first 
process. 

Having thus described my inven- 
tion, what I claim as new and de- 
sire to secure by Letters Patent, is: 

4. A cotton fabric in which the - 
fibers have undergone a permanent 
structural change to produce a 
closer mesh, fabric, with a _ dull, 
crape-like effect, like fine thin wool- 
en fabric. 

2. A cotton fabric the fibers of 
which have been chemically altered 
from ordinary cotton and give to 
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the fabric a dull, crape-like effect, 
like fine thin woon fabric, which 
effect is permanent, i. e., will not 
have its characteristics substantial- 
ly altered by repeated laundrying. 

3. A mercerized cotton fabric in 
which the fibers have undergone a 
structural change which renders 
the fabric fuller, dull and crape- 
like, such as fine thin woolen fab- 
ric, which characteristics are per- 
manent, i. e., will withstand repeat- 
ed laundrying. 

4. A mercerized 
pattern effects and 
woof and the weft strands in the 
portions constituting the  back- 
ground are respectively so structu- 
rally different from and in such 
contrast with respect to the woof 
and weft strands of the portions 
constituting the design, that the de- 
sired pattern effect is clearly pro- 
duced. 

5. A fabric having pattern effects, 
i. e., background portions and de- 
sign portions extending through its 
thickness so as to appear identically 
and in register on both surfaces, 
and in which the portions of one 
have the physical characteristics of 
mercerized fabric, i. e. soft and 
glossy, and the portions of the other 
being so structurally different from 
and in such contrast with respect to 
said first portions that the desired 
pattern effect is clearly defined, the 
contrast being due to permanent! 
structural differences in the fibers 
of the respective portions, the fibers 
of both said portions being such 
structurally as to withstand repeat- 
ed laundrying without material al- 
teration. 

6. A cotton fabric having pattern 
effects i. e., background portions 
and in which one has certain physi- 
cal characteristics and has had its 
fibers undergo a chemical change 
from ordinary cotton, and in which 
the other has markedly different 
physical characteristics and has had 
its fibers undergo a different chemi- 
cal change from ordinary cotton, the 
differences in characteristics being 
such as to clearly define the pat- 
tern. 

7. A cotton fabric having patterns 
effects, i. e. background portions 
and design portions and im which 
one has certain physical character- 
istics due to its fibers having under- 
gone a chemical change from ordi- 
nary cotton, and in which the other 
has markedly different physical 
characteristics due to its fibers hav- 
ing undergone a different chemica! 
change, the differences in character- 
istics being such as to clearly define 
the pattern, and being permanent. 
i. e., capable of withstanding repeat- 
ed laundrying without materially al- 
tering said contrasts. 

8. A cotton fabric having pattern 
effects, i. e.. background portions 
and design portions, which extend 
throughout the thickness of the 
fabric so as to appear the same and 
in register on both surfaces, and in 
which one has certain physical 
characteristics due to its fibers havy- 
ing undergone a chemical change 
from ordinary cotton, and in which 
the other has markedly different 
physical characteristics due to_ its 
fibers having undergone a different 
chemical change, the differences in 
characteristics being such as to 
clearly define the pattern. 
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9. A cotton fabric having pattern 
effects, i. e., background portions 
and design portions, and in which 
the one has the physical character- 
istics of mercerized fabric, i. e., soft 
and glossy, and the other has the 
physical characteristic of being dull 
and crape-like, like fine thin woolen 
fabric, the contrast between said 
portions being such as to clearly 
define the desired pattern. 

10. A fabric having pattern effects. 
i. e., background portions and design 
portions, and in which the one has 
the physical characteristic of mer- 
cerized fabric, i. e., soft and glossy, 
and the other has the physica! char- 
acteristic of being dull and crape- 
like, like fine thin woolen fabric. the 
contrast. between said portions being 
such as to clearly define the desired 
pattern, and such contrast being due 
to structural differences in the fibers 
of the respective portions, which 
differences are permanent, i. e., will 
not be materially altered by repeat- 
ed laundrying. 


Textile News From World Markets. 


Washington—A summary of 
bled and other reports received by 
the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce during the week 
from commercial attaches, trade 
commissioners and consuls through- 
out the world gives the following 
salient facts about the textile sit- 
uation: 


The experimental farms of the 
State of Queensland, Australia, have 
ginned 136% tons of cotton, appar- 
ently proving the possibility of 
eventually supplying Australia’s raw 
cotton requirements locally, provid- 
ed the labor difficulty can be solved. 
No colored labor is available in 
Queensland, and white pickers are 
hard to get; but if the machine 
picking of cotton is demonstrated to 
be feasible Queensland should be 
able to produce large quantities of 
this staple. 


Total Bawra wool stocks of wool 
on December 31, 1921, were 1,890,000 
bales. Of this nearly two-thirds 
were Australian and about one-third 
New Zealand. Over one-half the 
Australian stocks were fine combing 
crossbed and merino wools. In the 
course of 1921 approximately 700,000 
bales of Bawra wools were sold. 


Price is the ruling factor in the 
Chilean market for rope. Quality is 
secondary. The wholesale prices are 
approximately $20 per 100 pounds 
and retail mark-up is 10 per cent 
more. 


The State of Campeche in Mexico 
has adopted laws and regulations 
similar to those of Yucatan in ref- 
erence to taxation, limitation of pro- 
duction, and marketing of henequen. 

The 1921 world cotton crop was 
15,593,000 bales, representing a total 
decrease from the 1920 crop of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 bales. 

Demand for Canary Islands em- 
broidery and drawn work § steadily 
increased in 1924, and it is expected 
that 1922 will see this industry on a 
normal basis once more. Exports to 
the United States for the first three 
quarters of 1921 exceeded those for 
the entire year of 1920. 

According to Beira “News,” Por- 
tuguese East Africa, a Portuguese 
group in Beira has acquired a large 


area of land on the eastern side of 
Lake Nyassa and proposes to go in 
for cotton growing on a large scale. 
The ultimate extent of the holding 
will, it is said, be 150,000 acres. 
Greek military authorities recent- 
ly requisitioned in the customs 
house in Smyrna, Asia Minor, sev- 
eral lots of cotton goods shipped by 


American manufacturers to local 
importers. It was felt that the 
Greek authorities had no right of 


requisition until the local merchants 
had taken title. Protestation was 
made by the American consul to the 
Greek High Commissioner, resulting 
in the release of the goods. 

The general Congress of Peru has 
approved a bill passed by the Re- 
gional Congress of the South, which 
authorizes the Government to aid in 
the establishment of a textile fac- 
tory in the Department of Puno, 
either by Peruvian or foreign capi- 
tal. All machinery and supplies for 
this factory may be brought in at 
half the regular customs duty. The 
region in question produces large 
quantities of wool so it is probable 
that a woolen factory is planned. 
Early materialization of this project 
is dependent upon foreign capital. 
The Ministry of Fomento should be 
consulted. 

The cotton industry in Italy has 
recently undergone a _ noticeable 
slump in spite of the fact that ocean 
freight rates on raw cotton have 
been reduced. It is claimed this 
condition is attributable to the fear 
that German competition will ruin 
export trade. 


About one hundred buyers from 
eastern Canadian points and various 
cities of the United States attended 
the first fur sale of 1922 at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Canada. This sale 
represented the initial attempt to 
make Winnipeg the leading fur mar- 
ket of Canada. Keen bidding pre- 
vaiied and good prices were realized. 
Upon referring to Reference 45513, 
price ranges of the various kinds of 
furs sold at this sale may be ob- 
tained from the Textile Division. 

There has been a_ distinct im- 
provement in the quantity and qual- 
ity of the work produced in the 
various cotton mills of Canada dur- 
ing the year just past, with a highe 
degree of efficiency on the part of 
labor. Wages have not been re- 
duced in proportion to the fall 
which has taken place in many com- 
modities or in the cost of living, the 
aim being to maintain wages on a 
more equitable basis than was for- 
merly the case, as compared with 
other industries, and the cotton in- 
dustry has offered to workers 
steadier and more remunerative em- 
ployment than any other industry 
in Canada. 

Italy imported only 24,000 metric 
tons of raw cotton during the last 
quarter of 1921, or 13,100 tons under 
the takings for the same period of 
1920. 

Representatives of the Textile 
Workers’ Union at Kirkaldy, Dun- 
fermline, Brechin and Leven, and 
also the Dundee Calender Workers’ 
Union recently met to consider the 
question of amalgamation. This was 
unanimously agreed upon and rep- 
resents an important development 
in the organization of British tex- 
tile workers. 


South Has Advantage in Cotton 
Manufacturing. 


The factors surrounding the tex- 
tile industry in the South are so 
favorable that the future develop- 
ment of the industry bill will be 
much more rapid in this section 
than elsewhere. according to Mrs. 
E. B. Binz, of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the Industrial Relations Association. 
who has been making a study of 
textile conditions in the South and 
who spoke at a chamber of com- 
merce dinner here. Mrs. Bifiz has 
in the past few weeks visited many 
of the leading mills in North and 
South Carolina and has been in the 
Charlotte and Gastonia section for 
several days. 


“It has been a revelation to me to 
find out what has been accomplished 
in the South in a few vears. I knew 
something of the rapid development, 
of course, from information that I 
had received second hand, but TI was 
hardly prepared to find what I have 
seen with my own eyes on my first 
visit to the mills in the South,” she 
said. 

“There is one factor that strikes 
me as being especially fortunate, 
and that is the tendency here to 
have the textile plants in small units 
in the villages rather than in the 
larger cities.. This system has many 
advantages. It permits of the nor- 
mal wholesome life that usually pre- 
vails in the smaller communities 
and fosters social and political well- 
being. Then again the South is for- 
funate in having a native population 
that furnishes industrial workers 
free from the influence of radicals 
and agitators that constitute a prob- 
lem in some of the textile and other 
industrial centers in New England 
and other parts of the North. 

“T have everywhere been received 
with the utmost courtesy and have 
been the recipient of many favors 
from the textile men, many of the 
mill officials have personally con- 
ducted me through their plants. 

“Conditions are in fact much more 
favorable for living well in Southern 
mill villages than in the North,” 
Mrs. Binz continued. “The cost of 
living is less, on account of a gen- 
eral lower price level for necessities 
and of the cheaper rent and other 
items enjoyed in this section. There 
is just one criticism I want to make. 
I have not found here so prevalent 
a disposition as in the North tend- 
ing toward encouragement to em- 
plovyes in owning their own homes. 
I think that is important, because 
the worker who owns his own home 
is made into an independent and 
self-reliant citizen and an asset to 
his community. This point is the 
onlv one T have found wherein the 
Northern industries seem to be lead- 
ing those in the South,” she ton- 
cluded. 

Indian Boyveott Worse. | 

Manchester, Eng.—J. A. Ormerod, 
a leading manufacturer and produc- 
er of eotton goods for the Indian 
trade, states that the boycott of 
British goods by Indian is worse 
now than it has ever been. Half of 


the looms in the Blacksburn center 
have been forced to shut down. 
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Cotton Acreage In Texas 


Cotton Acreage in Texas. 


The question of the increase of 
the eotton acreage in Texas is one 
of vital interest to the cotton man- 
ufaeturer and the following letters 
from the cotton mills in Texas will 
be found interesting because they 
give the views of those who are in 
position to have reliable informa- 
tion: 

; Post, Tex., Feb. 7, 1922. 
Clark Publishing Co., 
39-41 South Church Street, 
Charlotte, N. 
(;entlemen: 

Replying to your favor of the 3rd 
inst., would advise that according to 
the information we have received, 
the extreme South of Texas will in- 
crease cotton acreage about 10 per 
cent. The farmer in the black lands 
will, where possible, increase at 
least the above amount, but there 
will be some restricted areas due to 
ravages of the insects, and we look 
for this section of the State to 
show, not more than a 5 per cent 
acreage. West Texas will, provid- 
ing we secure rains between now 
and planting time, merease acreage 
°5 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Yours very truly, 
Postex Cotton Mills. 
By Herbert Jones, Agent. 
Feb. 6, 1922. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

We have your favor of the 3rd 
instant. In our opinion the cotton 
acreage in Texas and Oklahoma will 
be inereased the coming season, to 
what extent will depend a great deal 
on the weather during March, April 
and May. However, we feel that 
you can put it down as a certainty 
that the acreage in the western belt 
will be increased. While the far- 
mers in Texas are, as a rule, hard 
up for money, we think they will be 
able to get enough backing to plant 
plenty of cotton, as we do not in 
this country use fertilizers. 

very truly yours, 
Corsicana Cotton Mills, 
M. E. Woodrow, Mer. 


Denison, Tex., Feb. 6, 1922. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

We have your favor of the 8rd 
in regard to the increase in cotton 
acreage in Texas this year. 

Beg to advise it is yet a little 
early to say definitely what the in- 
crease will be, as much will depend 
upon the weather, ability to sow 
oats, plant corn and other crops. 
However, it is the general impres- 
sion throughout this section that 
there will be an increase in cotton 
acreage over last year: due largely 
to the fact that last year we had a 
very substantial reduction in acre- 
age throughout this section, and I 
helieve we will have a larger acre- 
age than we had last year but, in 
all probability, will not be a greater 
acreage than a normal acreage. Our 
section of Red River Valley, how- 
ever, raised practically no cotton 
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last year on account of the boll 
weevil, and the question of acreage 
was not one of importance last sea- 
son. Without the boll weevil, we 
will raise substantially more cotton 
than was raised last season, regard- 
less of acreage. 

In summing up the subject I will 
say at present without any unfavor- 
able conditions or further depres- 
sion in price of cotton, I would ex- 
pect about an 8 per cent increase in 
the acreage over last season. 

Denison Cotton Mill Co. 
W. B. Munson, Jr., Treas. 


Itasca, Tex., Feb. 9, 1922. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Replying to your letter of Febru- 
ary 3rd, asking for idea regarding 
the cotton acreage in Texas for the 
coming year. 

Our opinion is there will be at 
least 30 per cent increase in cotton 
acreage in Texas the coming season. 
This increase will be caused by the 
fact that the farmers, in many sec- 
tions of Texas, were not able to sow 
grain on account of the lack of 
moisture to bring it up at planting 
season. 

Cotton is about the only crop to 
which this acreage, which would 
have gone in wheat, can be planted 
at this time. Also, in many parts of 
Texas, the farmer has become dis- 
couraged with wheat and has de- 
cided that cotton is about the only 
crop out of which he can make any 
actual money. 

Yours truly, 
Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
F. P. Files, Pres. 


McKinney, Tex., Feb. 7, 1922. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
This will acknowledge vour favor 


of. February 3, regarding cotton 
acreage in Texas. 
It is our opinion that it will be 


increased from 25 to 30 per cent. 
Yours truly, 
Texas Cotton Mill Company. 
J. A. Rountree, Treas. 


Waco, Tex., Feb. 7, 1922. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. €. 
Gentlemen: 

Your letter under date of the 3rd 
inst. to the Miller Cotton Mills has 
been referred to us by their man- 
ager, asking that we reply to same, 
being more familiar with the sub- 
ject than they are. 

It is of course a little early to de- 
fermine what is likely to be the 
acreage in Texas the coming year, 
but from all information we have 
been able to gather at the present, 
indication is that we shall see ten 
to fifteen per cent increase, due to 
the fact that cotton is a cash crop 
and bankers are not imelined to 
finance other crops as readily as 
cotton, with the further reason that 
we have not had a satisfactory win- 
ter for the proper progress of smal- 
ler grain, some of which land may 
go into cotton. 

Yours very truly, 
Bush & Witherspoon Company. 
By. T. F. Bush, Vice-Pres. 
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Says Foreign Trade is “Fly Wheel” 
of American Business. 

Julius Klein, director of the U. §. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, addressing the first an- 
nual convention of the Bankers’ As- 
sociation for Foreign Trade at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, described exports as the 
“fly wheel” of American business, 
and declared that our foreign out- 
lets represented indispensable busi- 
ness stabilizers. He vigorously at- 
tacked the authors of what he 
tacked the authors of what he term- 
ed “insidious propaganda, which 
like saner, deliberately put into 
hearings, is designed to slow down 
our export machine at the time of 
its greatest need.” 

Dr. Klein explained that certain 
interests in this country were en- 
deavoring to minimize the necessity 
for greater exports, or in fact, any 
foreign trade at all. These people, 
said Dr. Klein, evidently believe that 
the United States would prosper if 
it were surrounded by a Chinese 
wall. If they have their way, the 
director added, the carefully con- 
structed American export: machine, 
which is now the envy of practically 
all our competitors, will be com- 
pletely destroyed. “This would be 
great news for some of our crafty 
competitors,” declared Dr. Klein. 

Benefits to America. 

The director said that while for- 
eign trade at present formed only 10 
or 20 per cent of our total commer- 
cial activity, that percentage repre- 
sented billions of dollars’ worth of 
business and the employment—or if 
not—lack of employment, of thou- 
sands of American citizens. “In 
these days of narrowing profits,” Dr. 
Klein declared, “that margin, if ear- 
ried with safety, is just the differ- 
ence between solvency and bank- 
ruptey—profit or loss.” 

Foreign trade is now the only re- 
maining recourse for thousands of 
firms which would be in the hands 
of receivers were it not for their 
overseas orders, Dr. Klein said. He 
said it represented one of the most 
effective solutions of our unemploy- 
ment problems. He called attention 
to a recent statement by a former 
President of the American Bankers’ 
Association, comprising some 23,000 
banks, in which it was stated that 
“a first pre-requisite for the return 
of prosperity is an increase in for- 
eign trade.” 

Talks on Canada. 

Whatever viewpoint we take, it is 
impossible to be pessimistic, was the 
message which G. F. Towers, super- 
intendent of foreign trade of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
brought to the assemblage tonight 
in deseribing the past, present and 
possible future of Canada. 

“As Europe gradually clears away 
the commercial debris of the war,” 
said Mr. Towers, “monetary condi- 
tions will become more favorable on 
both sides of the water, and London 
and New York again will gupply the 
money necessary for the develop- 
ment of our young and growing 
country. Immigration will com- 
mence to rise to the figures of the 
pre-war days. The proceeds of loans 
and the funds brought in my settlers 
should then, as in the past, more 
than offset our adverse balance of 
trade in merchandise, making feas- 
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ible the replacement of the Canadian 
dollar on a gold basis. And in the 
sane exploitation of our unexcelled 
natural resources, all Canadian bus- 
iness will find real prosperity, and 
will pass on that prosperity to Capn- 
ada’s business friends. 

Db. C, Wills, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, was toastmaster 
of the evening. “The Coming Eeo- 
nomic Conference, and Our Relation 
to It in Our New Role as Creditor 
Nation,” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Dr. J. T. Holdsworth. vice- 
president of the Bank of Pittsburgh. 

E. C. Plummer, commissioner of 
the United States Shipping Board, 
discussed the necessity of putting 
the merchant fleet into use and said 
that the Government could well take 
some steps to back its operation as 
has been done by every other na- 
tion which now has successful 
merchant marine. 

He advised some kind of stabiliza- 
tion fund for this purpose and said 
that some of the $60,000,000 per 
year which is now being spent for 
maintenance for the boats could 
well be turned in this direction. 
Boats cannot be sold, he said, until 
they are put into use. This country 
should have its own merchant ma- 
rine to carry at least 51 per cent of 
foreign trade. 

First Meeting Last Spring. 

The initial meeting of the Bank- 
ers’ Association for Foreign Trade 
was held last spring and at this con- 
vention a constitution was adopted. 
Primarily, it is being formed for the 
purpose of establishing uniform 
system and methods to conduct for- 
eign business by inland banks and 
will probably become national in 
scope. The present membership is 
50. 

W. E. Guerin, of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company, tem- 
porary president, said that foreign 
markets must be obtained if labor 
is to be kept fully employed. Legis- 
lation cannot create markets which 
do not exist. Government co-oper- 
ation is needed to put inland indus- 
tries on a basis where they can 
compete in foreign fields. Tariff 
should be for revenue only. 

“We must buy from foreign coun- 
tries if we expect to sell to them,” 
he said. “Germany's financial posi- 
tion must be quickly stabilized and 
reparation obligations changed from 
political to an economic basis.” 

Among other things J. L. Hibbard, 
managing director of the Cleveland 
Tractor Company, said that over 60 
per cent of goods exported are from 
inland cities. A few inland banks 


ean act as foreign trade advisers ta. 


clients, but most of them are not 
prepared to do so. However, many 
more can secure data that will en- 
able them to be of great service, 
even if they cannot have at hand 
all that is absolutely necessary. 
Gaining foreign trade for clients of- 
fers a great opportunity to banks 
and there is no reason why they 
should not save some of the profits 
which accrue from the business. 


Mill Worker Killed by Train. 


Haw River, N. C—J. D. Stephens, 
an operative in a local cotton mill, 
was killed instantly by a switch en- 
Burlington. / 


gine from 


Why Take Chance? 


Heat is an important factor in the man- 
ufacture of textiles. You depend upon 
your men to watch it, but no matter 
how careful they are, they are only 
human. Accidents have happened and 


valuable materials have been spoiled. 


Wherever uniform heat is necessary 
there is a Powers Automatic Heat Reg- 
ulator designed for the requirement. 
Every operation of preparation, dyeing, 
drying and washing, can be accurately 
controlled by a Powers Regulator. 


The Powers Regulator 
No. 15 


<— Flexible Tube 


Thermostat Bulb 
<—Steam Valve 


This Regulator is designed for the 
control of air temperature in dry- 


ing rooms of all kinds. 


y use of more heat than is required, 


Prevents 


thus eliminating burning of cloth. 
Easily installed. 
matic, reliable and accurate. Ask 
for Bulletin 138. 


Entirely auto- 


Let Powers Regulators solve your heat 
Our thirty 
years’ research work in temperature 


problem. Write us today. 


control has taught us much which is at 
your disposal without obligation on 


your part. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 


984 Architects Bidg.. NEW YORK 
2759 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
595 Boston Wharf Bidg., BOSTON 


The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 


Southern Representative: Ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Time to Curtail Yarn Mills. 

It seems to us that the time has 
come for the yarn manufacturers of 
the South to decide whether or not 
they are to run their mills for an- 
other year on a no profit basis. 

That condition confronts them if 
they have not the brains to realize 
conditions or the backbone to put 
into effect a sufficient curtailment 
to liquidate the stocks of yarns that 
are now being carried. 

The consumers of yarns have no 
stocks on hand and are running 
practically all of their machinery 
but knowing that the mills have 
large stocks at home and consider- 
able size stocks on consignment with 
the varn merchants, they are in- 
clined to let. the mills carry the ioad 
and to buy from hand to mouth at 
their own prices. 

If the yarn mills would curtail 
sufficiently to allow the surplus 
yarns to be consumed if, would be- 
come a seller’s instead of a buyer's 
market and neither the buyers nor 
the speculator could dictate the 
starvation prices of today. 

Last week a Philadelphia yarn 
merchant received a wire substan- 
tially as stated below from a yarn 
mill with whom he had previously 
had no dealings or correspondence: 

“Have drawn on you for five 
thousand dollars. Shipping 
consignment yarns to cover. 
Please protect.” 

The yarn merchant refused to pay 
the draft and in two days’ time the 
incident was known by every yarn 
consumer around Philadelphia. 

With information like that the 
buyers of yarns feel absolutely con- 
fident that there are ample supplies 
and continue to make lower and 
lower bids. 

When it comes to managing the 
selling end of his business the aver- 
age backwoods farmer is a Pierpont 
Morgan as compared to the average 
manager of a Southern yarn mill. 

The farmer does trust and play 


square with some of his neighbors 
but the yarn manufacturers trust 
nobody but the varn speculator. 

He sells the speculator ten thou- 
sand pounds’at one cent above the 
market and burst his vest button 
swelling with pride at his wonder- 
ful achievement but during the next 
few months he has to take three 
cents per pound less or maybe one 
hundred thousands pounds because 
whenever there is a prospective or- 
der he must compete against his 
own yarn in the hands of the spec- 
ulator. 


The average yarn mill manager 
does not know enough about his 
business to realize that it is bad 


business to compete with his own 
product but if the stockholders of 
some mills knew how much they 


had lost through such methods, 
there would be a lot of mill man- 
agers farming or running § street 


cars. 


We do not believe that the selling 
end of any other industry in the 
United States that is handled upon 
such a slip shod, imbecilic basis as 
the sale of Southern yarn. 

There are, of course, some splen- 
did merchants and shrewd business 
men among the yarn mill managers 
but they and their mills suffer by 
reason of the actions of the “rubes” 
of the industry. 


Treasurer of Amoskeag Mfg. Co. At- 
tacks American Valuation Plan. 


A sensation was sprung at the 
meeting of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association when Lew Hahn, 
secretary of the association, arose 
at the beginning of the afternoon 
session and read a letter from F. C. 
Dumaine, treasurer of the Amos- 
keag Company, the largest manufac- 
turer of dress ginghams in the coun- 
try, in which he declared he was 
opposed to basing the new tariff on 
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the - American valuation on the 
ground that it was “unbusinesslike, 
un-American and, most important 
of all, dishonest, in that it deceives 
the public.” 

Coming from a New England man- 
ufacturer, the letter was a_ great 
surprise. The letter of Mr. Du- 


maine in full follows: 

“It has never been my custom to 
burden the public mind with per- 
sonal observations, but the import- 
ance of these pending questions 
constrains me to be recorded as un- 
alterably opposed to the proposal of 
basing the new tariff upon Ameri- 
can valuation. 

“It is unbusinesslike, un-American 
and, most important of all, dishon- 
est,.in that it deceives the public. 

“Nearly a year has passed since 
the Republican party came _ into 
power and a tariff bill has failed as 
yet to be enacted. This delay is 
adding a heavy burden to business, 
already staggering under the strain 
of a most unusual period of adjust- 
ment. 

“We need prompt tariff action, 
based upon the protection necessary 
to protect American labor costs. 

“We need to be rid of embargoes 
and licensing clauses. 

“The public demands that much; 
it will not sanction less and I fear 
for the party which refuses thus to 
grant it. 

“My business is to produce ging- 
hams, the most useful fabric in the 
world, and place them in the hands 
of the consumer at the very lowest 
prices. 

“We are passing through the se- 
verest period of liquidation ever 
known and it is part of your duty 
to see to it these products are sup- 
plied into the hands of the people 
who use them at the lowest possible 
priees consistent with good mer- 
chandising and a reasonable profit. 

“Liquidation must be general and 
no one trade or vocation should be 
made to bear the whole burden if 
prosperity is to return to all of us. 

“What is most needed now in 
business is volume and thereby re- 
employment of every person desir- 


ing to work. 
“This cannot be brought about 
unless each of us does his full 


share toward reducing margins and 
making prices which will enhance 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
and induce wide and full distribu- 
tion of commodities. 

“This is in reply to your letter of 
January 24, and what I would have 
said were I not prevented from be- 
ing present at your meeting.” 


The Soldiers’ Bonus. 


the 
press 
from 


interest 
the 
out 


We read with much 
following extract from 
dispatches recently sent 
Washington: 

“The Republicans are wondering 
what effect the bonus will have on 
their chances politically this fall. 
The bonus bill, every one admits, is 
simply a campaign contribution to 
Congressmen and Senators who 
come up for election this fall. The 
Democrats tried it two years ago 
and now the Republicans have been 
forced to do something. It’s a cam- 
paign contribution of something 
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like two billion dollars imposed upon 
the American people in order to 
keep a few cheap Congressmen and 
Senators in office.” 

It appears that the leaders of the 
Republican Party are willing to 
place a debt of $2,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000,000 upon the people of this coun- 
try in order to carry the election of 
Congressmen and Senators this fall. 

The Democrats would be willing 
to do the same thing if they were 
in the same position, but it happens 
that the Republicans are the ones 
in power and our remarks are 
therefore directed at them. Inci- 
dentally we might remark that poli- 
ticians are about the same no mat- 
ter to what party they belong and 
the curse of this country. is that 
most of them put party above coun- 
try. 

The people and the business in- 
terests are staggering under heavy 
burdens of taxation and few are 
optimistic enough to expect to live 
to see the tax burdens materially 
less. 

In the face of such conditions and 
in the midst of a business depres- 
sion the leaders of the majority 
party in Congress, fearing to lose 
control because of dissatisfaction 
with their inaction, have conceived 
the idea of capturing the soldier 
vote by voting a soldier bonus which 
it is estimated will cost the public 
between $2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,- 
000. 

The Government has not done its 
duty by the wounded and disabled 
soldiers and the people will willing- 
ly bear extra. tax burdens in order 
to see that they have every com- 
fort and attention but there is no 
reason on earth except political ex- 
pediency for the distribution of 
more than  $2,000,000,.000 among 
those soldiers who returned in good 
health. 

The amount that will be given 
them will be quickly expended in 
extravagances as there are few in 
want and then they will begin an- 
other campaign for another bonus 
and another $2,000,000,000 tax. 

The service men with whom we 
have talked do not want the bonus 
and in nine cases out of ten the 
men who are so loudiy demanding 
the bonus, are from the ranks of 
those who are seeking a living with- 
out doing any real work. 

The people of the United States 
should not be called upon to shoul- 
der any extra burden in the face of 
the present depression. 


MeMahon Claims Illness. 


“The leader of the United Textile 
Workers shows signs of exhaustion. 
He was ill when he came to Rhode 
Island to direct the fight against the 
wage reduction in textile mills here, 
it was said. In commenting upon 
his health last night, President Me- 
Mahon said that two weeks ago last 
night at his New York home the last 
rites of the Catholic Church were 
administéred to him.” 

The above is an extract from a 
Providence paper but knowing Mc- 
Mahon’s lack of veracity, we look 
upon it with suspicion. It looks to 
us as though he was preparing in 
advance a sudden illness excuse in 
case the Providence strike goes 
against him. 
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W. H. Carter has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of spinning at the 
Laurel] Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


R. B. Hunt has become overseer 
of spinning and twisting at the Wil- 
lingham Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. BE. Finlayson has resigned as 
superintendent of the Martinsville 
Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


J. W. Thompson, of Gastonia, is 
now overseer of carding at the Ox- 
ford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Fred C. Wood has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lockmore Mills, 
York, 5. C. 


R. A. Huber, of St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the Lone Star 
Mills, San Antonio, Tex. 


Henning Bruhn, of St. Louis, has 
resigned as president of the Lone 
Star Mills, San Antonio, Tex., but 
will continue as a director. 


B. F. O'Neal has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent at 
night to assistant superintendent of 
the Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherford- 
ton, N. C. 


W. F. McSwain has. been promot- 
ed from overseer of spinning to as- 
sistant superintendent at night at 
the Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherford- 
ton, N. C. 


R. W. Lewis, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Jackson Mills, Iva, §. 
C., has accepted a similar position 


at the Martinsville Cotton Mills, 
Martinsville, Va. 
J. B. Moore has resigned as assist- 


ant superintendent of the Grace Cot- 
ton Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., to 
become superintendent of the Lock- 
more Mills, York, 8. C. 


George F. Brietz, superintendent 
of the Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. 
C., was painfully mjured a few days 
ago while aiding in fighting a fire 
that burned a large residence in 
Kinston. 


J. F, Deviney has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Charlotte, 
to become night overseer of card- 
ing at the Mecklenburg Mills, of the 
same place. 


Grover S. Truslow and not Geo. 
C. Truslow, of Draper, 8S. C., is the 
inventor of the automatic opening 
and bedding device described in the 
Southern Textile Bulletin of Febru- 
ary 2nd. 


H. N. Dyer has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Martinsville (Va.) Cot- 


ton Mills. The plant, which is own- 
ed by Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 


will be directed from the head of- 
fice in Charlotte. 


Verdict Against a Textile Union. 


York, 8S. €.—Verdict for the de- 
York 


fendant was returned in 
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County Court of Common Pleas in 
the case of J. Harry Foster, a law- 
yer Of Rock Hill; against local Tex- 
tile Union No. 1233 of Rock Hill. 
Foster brought suit to collect $320 
from the textile union, alleging that 
the union had agreed to pay him 
$500 to assist prosecution in the case 
of the State against Oliver N. Daw- 
son, a non-union man who was tried 
here in July, 1920, for killing M. §S. 
Butler, a union textile worker, fol- 
lowing a difficulty in Rock Hill. 
Foster testified that he was to re- 
ceive $500 for assisting in the prose- 
cution of Dawson, while former 
Governor Cole L. Blease was to get 
$250 for his services in the case. 
Blease got his fee, but, Foster col- 
lected only $180 of his. Contention 
of the Rock Hill Textile Union was 
that the money to pay the attorney 
was to be raised by private sub- 
scription and the organization did 
not enter into a contract to pay the 
money out of its funds. J. Frank 
Flowers, well-known attorney and 
labor leader of Charlotte, N. C., rep- 
resented the Rock Hill Textile 
Union, while Mr. Foster was repre- 
sented by W. M. Dunlap, of Rock 
Hill. 


C. D. Maigetter With Shambow 
Shuttle Co. 


C. D. Maigetter,. well known trav- 
éling man of Charlotte, has not ac- 
cepted a position with the United 
Chemical Products Corporation, as 
stated in our issue of last week. Mr. 
Maigetter has just accepted a posi- 
tion as traveling representative for 
the Shawbow Shuttle Company. He 
will travel Georgia and Alabama in 
the interest of that concern. Mr. 
Maigetter has a large acquaintance 
among the mill men in the South 
and will doubtless meet with much 
success in his new work. 

Information that Mr. Maigetter 
would join the Southern force of 
the United Chemical Products Cor- 
poration was furnished us by the 
home office of that company, and 
also by the Southern representative. 
Mr. Maigetter was considering both 
positions at the time and later de- 
cided to go with the Shambow Shut- 
tle Company. 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 35) 


Guarantee your goods: 
To be a permanent white; 
not to have been weakened; 
to be soft and elastic; 


to be free of chemicals and odor. 


Its simple: 


Just have them peroxide—bleached. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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N. C.—The Johnston 
heen 
shut down. No reason for this step 
nor any information as to when the 
mill will reopen was given by the 
management. 


Charlotte, 
Manufacturing Company has 


Quitman, Ga.—The Quitman plant 
of the Western Reserve Cotton Mills 
is working on an order for 200,000 
pounds of tire fabric which will be 
used in filling an order for tires for 
the Ford Motor Company. The com- 
pany is proceeding on its plans for 
doubling the capacity of the plant, 
as recently noted. 


Concord, N. C.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Gibson Mills, the following officers 
were elected: E. C. Barnhardt, Sr.. 
president; C. A. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. R. Howard, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Barnhardt suc- 
ceeds the late James W. Cannon as 
president and C. A. Cannon succeeds 
Mr. Barnhardt as vice-president. 


Post, Tex.—The Postex Cotton 
Mills last week shipped two carloads 
of sheeting and pillow tubing to 
firms in New York City. Orders of 
the goods were placed. several 
months ago, but the mill had been 
so far behind with orders that if 
was impossible to make delivery 


earlier. The Postex Mills have been 
operating with double shift and a 
full force. 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Vance Mill 
will build an addition. The contraet 
has been let for the erection of a 
two-story addition, 108 feet by 138 
feet, and this will house the two 
hundred looms which have already 
been bought. Pajama checks will 
be made here. The addition will 
take care of more machinery than 
has been bought and it is expected 
that the additional space will soon 
be occupied by other machines. The 
Vance has never operated weaving 
and this is the beginning of an ex- 
pansion that makes the mill a weave 
plant as well as a spinning mill. 


SOUTHERN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flotation of the 
new $350,000 issue of 10-year 8 per 
cent sinking fund first mortgage 
gold bonds of the Miller Cotton 
Mills, Waco, Tex., has not yet been 
completed. The underwriters have 
been advertising them in local pa- 
pers the past week. These bonds, 
as noted, were first offered for sub- 
scription the latter part of 1921, and 
the proceeds from their sale were 
to be used to increase the output of 
the mills about 60 per cent. 


Forsyth, Ga.—The Trio Manufac- 
turing Company has started work on 
the erection of several additions. 
The warehouse room has. already 
been enlarged and other additions 
are being made which will make it 
possible for the company to operate 


a larger number of spindles. The 
mill spins 4 to 12 single and ply 


cone, skein and tube sewing twine. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—R. A. Huber, of 
St. Louis, was elected president of 
the Lone Star Cotton Mills, Inc. here 


at a meeting of the board of direc-_ 


fors. 


Henning Bruhn, of 
San Antonio. Mr. Bruhn remains as 
a director. He served as president 
for a year following the conversion 
of the Lone Star Brewery into a cot- 
ton mill. The new board of direc- 
lors named at the meeting includes 
William. L. Herff, Franz C. Groos, 
Otto Meerschedt, William Aubrey, 
and Henning Bruhn, of San Antonio, 
and Adolphus Busch and R. A. Hu- 
ber, of St. Louis. Messrs. Busch and 
Huber, accompanied by G. A. H. 
Mills, general manager of the Busch 
estate, spent Wednesday afternoon 
here, leaving Wednesday night for 
Houston. An inspection of the cot- 
ton mill was made. 


He succeeds 


CHARLOTTE 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Third Floor Kinney Building 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom: Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY 


of the South. 


Phone or wire us your requirements and you 
will have your belt the next morning. 
service is one of the main reasons why our 
belt is used in a majority of the Cotton Mills 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


This 


Thursday, February 16, 1922. 


Va—H. N. Dyer, 
president and assistant treasurer of 
the Martinsville Cotton Mill. at Mar- 
Linsville, Va., has tendered his resig- 
nation, effective at once. The mill 
is the property of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, which maintains 
its principal offices at Charlotte, N. 
C., and it is planned to administer 
the affairs of the Martinsville plant 
from the central office in order to 
eliminate some of the overhead ex- 
pense. A clerical force will be main- 
tained at Martinsville. 


Opelika, Ala.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Opelika Cotton Mills, the 
following officers were elected: M. 
M. McCall, president and treasurer: 
H. H. MeCall, secretary and super- 
intendent: directors, J. A. Jones, W. 
T. Andrews, M. M. McCall. T. L. 
Dickson, H. C. Jernigan, L. M. Mont- 
gomery, B. B. Ross and L. M. Tra- 
wick. 

The financial report rendered was 
said to have shown the mill to be 
In good condition. 


Chester, S. C.—Three and one-half 
per cent semi-annual dividend on 
preferred dividend on common stock 
on a capitalization of $582,000 was 
declared by the Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
of this city, during the past year, it 
was announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this mill, 
which has just been held here. Al- 
exander Long, of Roek Hill, 8S. C., 
was re-elected president and treas- 
urer for the ensuing year, and E. R. 
Lucas, of this, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. The following direc- 
tors were elected for the ensuing 
vear: J. P. Stevens, of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co. of New York: Nathaniel 
Stevens, of Andover, Mass.: R. P. 
Hopkins, of Baltimore, Md.; Alexan- 
der Long, of Rock Hill, 8S. C.: E. R. 
Lucas, S. M. Hanes, A. L. Gaston, 
Robert Gage and H. White, all of 
Chester. | 


Greenville, S. C.—Actual operation 
has begun in the Greenville plant of 
the Southern Franklin Process Com- 
pany, located on the National High- 
way, near Mills Mill, though work 
has been confined to the dyeing de- 
partment, due to the fact that the 
entire building has not been com- 
pleted. B. S. Phetteplace has been 
placed in charge of the plant. 

The plant is modern and efficient 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
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in every department, and provision 
made for material evtension as the 


business of the firm § increases. 
Lockwood & Company, of Boston, 
Mass.. who designed the dyeing 


house for the Providence plant, are 
the engineers. 

In accordance with their’ usual 
custom, the company extends a cor- 
dial invitation to all who are inter- 


SOUTHERN 


of excitement. There were dolls to 
throw at, candy to be won, tub 
games, the art gallery and all sorts 
of side shows. 

The “Old Plantation” show proved 
so popular that it had to be shown 
twice last night. The Pacific Mills 
Community Band furnished musie 
plentfully. Money flowed freely and 


ested to visit this new plant and ob-“hilarity was on all sides. 


serve the special method of opera- 
tion covered by the Franklin proc- 
ess. 

Rome, Ga.—Necessary subscrip- 
tions for stock in the proposed Mc- 
Lin Cotton Mills, to be built here, 
are coming in rapidly and no doubt 
entertained by the chamber of 
commerce committee having the 
matter in charge that the amount 
will be raised shortly. The total 
capital stock is to be $150,000, of 
which all has been subscribed ex- 
cept $30,000. The mills will be lo- 
cated at Atlanta Junction, a mile 
and a half from the city limits. 


1s 


Gaffney, S. C.—Wilson & Brad- 


bury, of New York, are the new 
owners of the Cash Cotton Mills, 
according to an ‘announcement 


made by C. M. Smith, who bid in the 
property for $300,000 at the receiv- 
er’s sale on Monday, as noted. Mr. 
Smith announced he was acting for 
selling agents. 

Dr. W. C. Hamrick, who was re- 
ceiver for the property, will be ex- 
ecutive officer’ under the new own- 
ers, Mr. Smith also stated. He said 
he was forced to make this an- 
nouncement in order to save himself 
from a flood of applications for jobs. 

It will probably be from six weeks 
to two months before the mill is put 
into full operation. 


Pacific Mills Carnival Big Success. 


Columbia, S. C.—The Pacific Mills 
carnival, held Friday and Saturday 
nights in the community building, 
was a huge success. About 500 peo- 
ple attended the carnival Friday 
night and about 700 last night, 
all seemingly enjoying themselves 
greatly. The object of the affair was 
to raise funds for the purchase of 
a piano for the girls’ lobby of the 
community building and __ play- 
ground apparatus for the Olympia 
school and accounts last night were 
encouraging. 

The large crowd both nights just 
let itself go and everybody had a 
real rollicking, carnival time. The 
carnival was begun with a big pa- 
rade of children, some dressed in 
fantastic costumes, that wound it- 
self in and out of the villages. 

Regular midway booths were set 
up in the community building and 


Much of the success of the carni- 
val is due to the untiring efforts of 
Miss Lucile Shirley, girls’ recrea- 
tional director, and her assistants. 

These two evenings of wholesome 
fun brought the Pacific folk togeth- 
er for a delightful time and if there 
were any who had forgotten how to 
play, they learned the art all over 
again at tis carnival. 


90,000 Cotton Mill Operatives on 
Strike in New England. 


Boston, Feb. 13.—Cotton mill oper- 
alives in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, with a few exceptions, were 
on strike today in protest against 
wage reductions avering 20 per cent 
and restoration of the 54-hour week. 
There were disturbances in 
either State. 

Many of the New Hampshire mills 
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each offered its own particular kind 


suspended operations before noon 
when it was seen that the plants 
could not be run with the workers 
who reported. 

A number of. employes thrown out 
of work by the almost general 
strike in New Hampshire was esti- 
mated at bétween 25,000 and 30,000. 
In Rhode Island the list of persons 
affected by strikes was brought to 
more than 20,000 with the closing of 
three departments of the Jenckes 
Spinning Company's plant alt Paw- 
tucket, necessitated by defections to 
the ranks of-the strikers. 

The situation in Rhode Island 
marked time today with the State 
Guardsmen, who have been ordered 
to be in readiness for possible duty 
still in their armories. 

In New Hampshire the great 
Amoskeag mill, which with its 15.- 
000 hands is said to be the largest 
cotton mill in the world, closed 
down when officials decided that the 
plant was not justified in operating 
with the reduced force that report- 
ed for work. The Stark Mill with 
1.500 employes took similar action. 

The Nashua and Jackson Mills of 
the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Nashua closed their door af- 
ter only a handful of the four thou- 
sand employes had appeared, mills 


WATERPROOF BELT CEMENT 


Waterproof Cement 
Best Waterproof Belt Cement 


By special process we are now 
making the quickest setting, 
most durable Waterproof Belt 
Cement ever offered the trade 


McLeod Leather & Belting 


MacOak 


on the Market. 


Company 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A 


in 


~ 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, N.C 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


$ 
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at Exeter, New Market and Somers- 
worth, employing about 3,500 also 
shut down. 

At Lowell, Mass., the Bay State 
Mills operated with reduced forces 
and the Hamilton Mills were closed 
in accordance with the employes, 
previous announcemen! These 
plans employing 2,500 were the only 
ones in that city to reduce wages. 


Texas Mills Show Improvement. 
Continued from page 5. 


1.907, an imcrease of 703 over the 
previous year. 

Nineteen cotton manufacturers re- 
ported no change in their wage 
scale during the year. Twenty made 
reductions, averaging 21 per cent; 
and seven increased wages, an aver- 
age of 25 per cent. 

Of the 22 industries covered by 
the survey it is an interesting fact 
that the cotton manufacturing 
plants are the only industries which 
show an increased number of em- 
ploves. 


German Textile Orders Cancelled by 
Americans. 


Berlin—The main activity of sev- 
eral American firms in the German 
textile market at present consists 
of cancelling past orders, and call- 
ing their buyers back from the va- 
rious centers. 

Knit manufacturers af 
Chemnitz state orders from America 
are being cancelled at an alarming 


roods 


rate, either in consequence of the 
improvement in the marks on fur- 
ther liquidation of values at home. 


The goods are becoming too expen- 
sive to many American stores, who 
formerly made extensive purchases 
in Germany of hosiery and knit 
goods. 

>). Roditi & Sons, representing a 
number of American department 
stores here, state the mark funds of 
many American firms are running 
low, and, at the present rate of ex- 
change, German goods, plus the im- 
port duty to be paid in America are 
too expensive for many firms who 
have consequently put. German buy- 
ing trips on the waiting list. 


Greenville Cotton Mills. 


Greenville, N. C. 


R. H. Dallas 

Overseer Carding and Spinning, 
No. 4 Mill. 

Second Hand 

W. J. New 

Overseer Carding and Spinning 
No. 2 Mill. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


THE 


CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already instalied) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR 8YSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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PF. GIBSOM, Seath Carelina Agent. Greearilic, 5. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 

Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olle, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 


Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 
SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounde are based on the beet practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


LSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


L. MELCHOR, Ge., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlant: Ga, 


Secchiva. Y. 


Report Improvement in Business. 


Washington, Feb. 13.—Despite a 
further decline of business activity 
during December and January, there 
was a continued improvement in 
“fundamental conditions and a spirit 
of optimism prevails in practically 
every industry that augurs well for 
the future,” according to a review 
of the economic situation in the 
United States contained in the “sur- 
vey of current business” issued to- 
day by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Considerable progress has been 
made toward getting the country 
back to normal business notwith- 
standing a few reactions experienced 
during the past two months, says 
the review. 

Prices have remained relatively 
stable for the past six months, the 
review continues, and this is con- 
sidered of “fundamental importance 
for business recovery.” The buying 
public is gradually coming to real- 
ize, it says, that the “big vertical 
drop in prices is over.” 

“There will probably be further 
gradual recessions as business is 
done on a more economical basis and 
margins are reduced,” it adds, “but 
on most commodities, it is expected 
that movements will be spread over 
a relatively long period of time.” 

Under a preliminary summary for 


Januar’, 
is shown to be still 
trend.” ‘Textiles 
shown little change. 


“without definite 
likewise have 


Much Activity at =ieldale. 


A subscriber at - Fieldale, Va., asks 
that the following two items from 
“The Arrow” be published here: 

“The new brick business block of 
Fieldale is just about complete. Re- 
cently Mr. Joyce moved a stock of 
furniture into his store room. He 
will soon lay in a supply of hard- 
ware. 

“The Bank of Fieldale, just organ- 
ized and chartered, will be in its 
new home. The Fieldale Mercantile 
Company will this week move into 
new quarters. 

“The postoffice is completed, and 
before many days the theater, and 
the remaining rooms will be com- 
pleted, 

“Fieldale is to be congratulated on 
having a business section at once, 
convenient and beautiful. No hide- 
ous old store shacks will be allowed 
in the community. 

Bank of Fieldale Chartered. 

“The State Corporation Commis- 
sion has recently granted a charter 
to the Bank of Fieldale and it is the 
intention of the promoters of this 


the iron and steel industry 


new institution to begin operating 
at once. The charter allows for a 
capitalization from $15,000 to $50,000 
and those who have taken stock in 
it are not entirely Fieldale citizens 
but are generally scattered over the 
county. It is the aim of this bank 
not only to serve Fieldale but the 
people generally in that section of 
the county. A number of Martins- 
ville men are also interested in it 
and will help to make the bank a 
success. 


“A series of new buildings have 
been erected at Fieldale and the new 


bank will occupy one of the build- J 


ings in this series. The charter per- 
mits of a banking business and the 
bank will at first limit itself largely 
to that class of business. 


“J. Frank Wilson, general -man- 
ager of the Fieldale Mills, was elect- 
ed president and David Lindsey, 
vice-president. The board of direc- 
tors is composed of the following: 
J. A. Brown, J. H. Going, J. Frank 
Wilson, R. M; Joyce, David Lindsey, 
H. A. Ford, 8. G. Whittle, Jr. The 
cashier has not yet been selected 
but it is thought he will be within 
the next few days. It is noted that 
a number of the directors are ex- 
perienced men in the banking busi- 
ness and can give invaluable advice 
tending towards the development of 
a new institution of this kind.” 


Shaw Cotton Mills, Ine. 
Weldon, N. C. 


Supt 
2d Hand Spinning 
A. D. Exum........Master Mechanic 


Weldon Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
Weldon, N. C. 


Henry Carliles..... Master Mechanic 
Ozark Cotton Mill Co. 
Ozark, Ala. 


Underwood..™Master Mechanic 


Navarro Manufacturing Co. 
Corsicana, Tex. 
2d Hand Carding 
A. Bradford...... 2d Hand Spinning 
Shipping Clerk 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


HOWARD 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 


Southern Offices. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Buildin 
ATLANTA, GA 


BROS. MFG. CO. 


Phone Ivy 2571 
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The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘‘old tin eup’’ won’t do. 


RING 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
| Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER Haydenville, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 


This Laminar Roving Can is Seamless— 
It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 
Has a strong, turned over top— 


And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 
horn. 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS calls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 
baskets. 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.” 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New HEngiand Dept.: 12 Peari St., Boston 
Cc Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and wil! quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulsts write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
| Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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The Hosiery Market. 


The hosiery trade is in a depress- 
ed state just now as the result of 


the erratic movement of the raw 
silk market. Sellers, and no less, 
buyers, are frankly apprehensive 
over what they describe as the 
“fits,” which the last named mar- 


ket has been throwing; salesmen 
about to depart on the road hope to 
get at least a little business on du- 
plicates of orders placed last Octo- 
ber and November for delivery in 
January, February and March of 
this year. 

There is practically no business 
in silk merchandise beyond March. 
When the buyers began operating 


last October and November sellers 
saw visions of an incipient boom. 
These visions faded a little later 


when the stern realities of the sit- 
uation became known. Buyers con- 
forming to their hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy would not go beyond March in 
their commitments. 

The salesmen who are about to 
depart in pursuit of orders, there- 
fore, want enough business, if such 
a thing is possible, to keep the mills 
going during April, May and June of 


the current year. Herein is the 
principal problem of the hosiery 
producers at the moment. They 
have no business for the three 


months mentioned and because of 
the recent performances in the raw 
silk market the outlook is obviously 
not cheerful. Prices on silk hosiery 
have been going up in some in- 
stances by leaps and bounds so that 
the retailers have begun to lose con- 
fidence in the situation. 
Heather Hosiery Strong. 

Last January the buyers who op- 
erated did most of their business in 
heather hosiery. In fact, it might 
be said that this sort of business 
was almost exclusive by reason of 
the neglect of the silk lines. In other 
words, sellers taking the buying in 
January as a basis of calculation, 
have had only a wool season an 
most mills are in a pretty good po- 
sition until December of the pres- 
ent year on this class of merchan- 
dise. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that the hosiery selling agents be- 
lieve that the raw silk situation 
must be remedied, which is to say, 
the speculative features must be re- 
moved before producers of silk hos- 
iery will feel free to go ahead with 
their manufacturing plans. 

One selling agent said the other 
day that many big mills were oblig- 
ed to take some heavy losses in the 
last year as the result of the pyro- 
technics in the raw silk market. 
Sellers feel that prices should go 
lower, they believe that raw silk 
quotations are entirely too far 
above pre-war levels; they cannot 
see how the silk hosiery trade can 
be broadened out under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

In view of the statement of many 
raw silk sellers who have been con- 
Sistently talking of higher prices 
because of the extarordinary call 
from the hosiery manufacturers, it 
is interesting to observe that most 
of the mills have practically com- 
pleted their orders for the first three 
months of the current year and that 
many of them will be forced to sus- 
pend operations unless duplicate or- 


ders begin coming in shortly. 
No Changes in Underwear. 

No significant changes were noted 
in the underwear market on Satur- 
day. Buyers were said to be wait- 
ing until after the holiday and busi- 
ness was quiet. Leading factors said 
fundamental conditions in this di- 
vision of the knit goods were very 
satisfactory and that the outlook 
was better than it had been in a 
long time. 


Expert Knowledge. 


We note the following remark- 
able statement in an editorial of 
the Providence (R..L.) Press. 

“The situation is made all the 
worse by the known fact that there 
are plenty of orders, no real de- 
pression in the business and no de- 
mand by the buying public that 
manufactures of cotton be further 
cut in price.” 


The Annual Spring Advance in 
Cotton. 


Our recent statement that cotton 
purchased around March first al- 
ways shows a profit before July 
seems to be confirmed by the fol- 
lowing statistics recently sent out 
by Lamborn & Co. 

1921—End February to middle May 
advanced 173 points. 

1i920—February 4th to 
April advanced 1076 points. 

1919—February 10th to 
advanced 1350 points. 

1918—End of January to 8th 
advanced 547 points. 

1917—February 10th to 10th April 
advanced 770 points. 

1916—Drapped on dead level—Eu- 
rope at war. 


middle 
end May 


April 


1915—End of February to end 
April advanced 230 points. 

1914—Middle March to 8rd June 
advanced 195 points. 

1913—End January to 10th April 
advanced 65 points. 

1912—21st January to 2ist- April 
advanced 230 points. 

1911—Middle February to 20th 


May advanced 238. points. 
i910—20th February to 12th May 
advanced 185 points. 
1909—End February to 20th 
advanced 210 points. 


May 


1908 — Exception—Panic following 
failure Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany middle October, 1907, com- 


merce and industry much depressed. 
1i907—February 10th to March 
10th advanced 78 points. 
1906—-Middle March to May 20th 
advanced 100 points. 
1905—End January to 
March advanced 120 points. 
1904—February 10th to March 10th 
advanced 382 points. 
1903—February 3rd to May 
advanced 260 points. 
{902—February ist to April 28th 
advanced 155 points. 


middle 


20th 


A Foolish Rumor. 


In the Providence (R. {.. Journal 
of last week we notice the follow- 
ing: 

“It was reported that a group of 
Southern mill men were in this city 
looking over the textile situation 
and trying to induce some of the 
skilled workers on strike to go 
South.” 
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MI 


CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 


Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’ 


ey 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 


the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 


Asheville, N. C. 


work. 


Beamer Wanted. 
Short chain beamer 


for colored 
Piedmont Commission Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


for 


,OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the 


eye— Vermin Proof 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


North Holston, Va. 


W ALLS 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SOUTHERN 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
BROKERS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 94 
Pickens Cotton Millis... 100 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


For Week Ending February 13, 1922. 


Bid. Asked. 


Abbeville Cotton Millis 
American Spinning Co... . 
Anderson Cotton Millis.... 78 


Aragon Cotton Mills C.)..190 


Arcade Cotton Mills 
Arkwright Millis 
Augusta Factory, Ga. oe 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 
Banna Mills 
Beaumont Mfg. Co... ..... 
Belton Cotton Mills 
Cotton Milis, pfd..... 57 
Calhoun Mills 
Chiguola Milis 
Chiquola Miils, pfd. 
Clinton Cotton Mills... .... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga... 150 
Cowpens Millg —.............. — 
L). Converse Co. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., . 
Darlington Mfg. Co... .. 
Drayton Millis 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 
Kagle & Phenix Mills, Ga...__125 
Enterprise Mfe. Co., Ga. . BO 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga... . 300 
51 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. i. 110 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. 
Hamrick Mills = ; eRe 
Hartsville Cotton Mills ——_— 
Henrietta Millis, N. C......... — 


Inman Mills, pfd. —— 
International Mills (Par $50) 30 


Jackson Mills __. 150 
Judson Mills 
Judson Mills, pfd. 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga..140 
Lancaster Cotton Mills....... 200 
Limestone Cotton Mills _.....120 
Laurens Cotton Mills . a a 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C....... — 
Marlboro Mills 70 
Massachusetts Mills. Ga. 146 
175 
Moliohon Mfg. Co............ 98 
Monarch Milis 
Newberry Cotton “Mills 
Ninety-Six Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills _..... 
Oakland Cotton Mills __....._100 
Oconee Mills _.125 
Orr Cotton Mills, 87 
125 


107 
215 
115 


ac = 


BURNED OUT! 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 


Our Prices are Convincing 
—Our Service is Quick 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Piedmont Mfg. 
Riverside Milis (Par $12.50)... — 


. 8d 
Sibley Mig. Co., Ga.......... 4 
Spartan Mills 
Toxaway Mills (Par 21% 


Tucapau Millis 
Union-Buffalo Mills —.........— 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d. pfd. 36 

3 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd. 7 
Victor-Monaghan Company 77 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfid.... 98 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co... 


Watts Mills 
Watts Mills, ist pfd.. — 
Watts Milis, 2d pfd...........— 
Williamston Mills 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd. 72 
Woodside Cotton Mills ...... — 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd... 7! 
W. Gray Cotton Millis... 9 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 


R. S$. Dickson & Company 


Greenville, 5. C. 


Gastonia, N. ©. 


For Week Ending February 14, 1922. 


Bid. 
Acme Spinning Co........-.. 
200 
American Spinning Co. — 
Amer. Yarn & Froc. Co..--. 105 
Anderson Cotton Millis 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arcaae Cotton Milis.........— 
Augusta Factory, Ga. ....... 
Beiton Cotton 
215 
90 
Clifton Mig. Co. 


Cabarrus Cotton Mills LSU 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 
$25) sik ll 


Chadwic k- Hoskins ‘Co., pfd... — 
Chiguola Mfg. 
Chigquola Mig. Co., pfd.....-. 
Calhoun Milis 
Ciimax Spinning Co... .......200 
Crescent Spinning 93 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 
Dacotah Cotton Mills... 375 
Co,......... 
Dixon Mills . 105 
Drayton Mills —......-.. 40 
Dresden Cotton Mills 200 
87 
Durham Hosiery pfd._....... 85 
Wurham Hosiery — 
& Phenix (Ga.) 
Efird Mfg. Co. 
iinterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga. 85 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co... 255 
Erwin Cotton Mills, pfd._. ~~ 100 
— 
53 
180 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. 60 
Grace Cotton Mill Co... — 
200 
Glenwood Cotton Millis... 100 
Greenwood Cotton Mills —._.. 175 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... 110 
120 


Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co... 11% 


Hanes, 2. Co., pfd. 100 


Hillside Cotton Mills (Ga.)- 
Imperial Yarn Mill (N. 

Inman 93 
Jennings Cotton 
King, John P. Mfg. Co._._.._- 125 
Lancaster Cotton Millis 192 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Locke Cotton Mills 110 
Mariboro Cotton Mills  __.... 70 

Monarch Mills (8S. 101 
Mollohon Mfg. Co 97 
National Yarn Millis _........ 135 
Newberry Cotton Mills___.._.107 
Ninety-Six Cotton 150 
Orr Cotton Mills pfd.___.. 87 
gi, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd....... 91 

‘Piedmont Mfg. Co. (8. C. 
Perfection Spinning Co. 79 


Asked. 
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81 
Panola Cotton Mills __........ — 60 


Poe, F. W. Mfg. 99 102 


Poingett Mille 80 
— 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd........ 91 
Ridge Mills  ... 7 
Riverside Mills (par $2.50)... — 5 
Riverside & Dan River 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co... . 70 8] 
Rockyface Spinning Co. _— 66 
Rhyne-Houser Co.. 60 75 
Saxon Mills 81 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.... — 100 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.) -...... 44 48 
06 109 
Toxaway Mills (par $25) 27% 29 
Sterling Spinning Co. 97 
Superior Yarn Millis —........ — 86 
Union-Buffalo Milis 22 
Toxaway Mills (par $25). . 27% 30 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd.. 78 $1 
Union-Buffalo Mills. 2d pfd. 76 78 
Victor-Monaghan Co. —_..... 6 78 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd._..100 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. 85 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.___. 146 150 
Watts Mille, ist pfd._......... — 79 
Watts Mills, 24 pfd._......... — 95 
Winget Yarn Mills Co... 65 74 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 
Williamston Mills 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills 100 
Woodside Cotton Mills pfd. 73 75 


Dye Exports From Germany Now 70 
Per Cent Under 1913 Level. 
Berlin—Exports of German. dyes 
in 1921 show a reduction of about 


70 per cent, compared with the re- 


turns of the last pre-war year, if 
data just compiled by the German 
Statistical Bureau can be: accepted 
as authentic. 

According to the figures, the quan- 
tities of dyestuffs exported during 
the six months of last year, for 
which data is available, averaged 
about one-tenth of the amount ex- 
ported in 1913. The value of the 
exports, however, decreased in a 
steep curve since 1920 as the paper 
mark in 1921 was only worth about 

thirty-second part of the pre-war 
gold mark, while the ratio between 
gold and paper marks in 1920 was 
six to one. 


Chemical companies say the poor 
results of the last year can be at- 
tributed in no small.part to the fact 
that their factories are situated in 
the occupied district where, the Ger- 
mans say, they have been subjected 
to all sorts of petty regulations is- 
sued by the Inter-allied commission 
and the German Government. This 
has long been a complaint of the 
larger dye companies, in addition to 
their contention that export taxes 
are entirely too heavy. It is their 
charge that as dyestuffs shipped to 
the interior of Germany from the 
occupied area are also taxed, that 
much of the inland business went 
to the dye plants located in the un- 
occupied zones. One of these is the 
Aktiengesellschaft fuer Anilinfabri- 
kation, at Treptow, Berlin, 
which reports a prosperous year. 

Manufacturers assert that prices 
of chemicals produced by them have 
now reached world market levels. 

The cartel of the German dye in- 
dustry has filed with the Reichstag 
several petitions for more leniency 
regarding the issuance of export li- 
censes, but restrictions, it is said, 
are not likely to be lifted while the 
depreciated currency necessitates 
supervision of exports to prevent 
cheap selling.—Daily News Record. 


Open English Cotton Research 
Laboratories. 


The Cotton Research Laborato- 
ries in Manchester, England, will be 
formally opened on March 28. 
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Expect Lower Retail Prices. 


While the cotton mills are not 
concerned directly with the selling 
of their products at retail, still the 
opinions of the men who eventually 
distribute the products of the mills 
are interesting to the manufactur- 
ers in that purchases by the retail- 
ers governed by their opinions of 
the general price trend. Speaking 
at the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in 
New York, Richard H. Webber, pres- 
ident of the association, stated that 
lower retail prices on cotton goods 
were expected. In part he said: 

“The retail business is, without a 
doubt, the most highly competitive 
of all the country’s busimess, and 
during the past year, when it has 
been such an effort to keep up the 
volume, competition has probably 
been keener than ever before in the 
memory of most of the members of 
our association. This condition alone 
would have made it impossible for 
retailers to hold up prices unnec- 
essarily. It is true that in some of 
the lines which we carry the liqui- 
dation of prices has not progressed 
so far as in others, and we can 
readily understand the feeling of 
the consumer when he reads about 
the low prices of certain raw mate- 
rials and still finds the manufac- 
tured products of these raw mate- 
rials selling at retail at prices so 
much higher than before the war. 
Although there has been a large de- 
crease from the peak many articles 
are still high compared with for- 
mer standards. 


“We know, of course, that the 
cost of these raw materials is a 
comparatively small factor in the 


cost of the completed article. The 
very big increase in wages paid to 
labor, the increased transportation 
cost, the greatly increased overhead 
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because of high taxes, both Federal 
and local, high rents and the cost 


of all supplies and other factors 
which enter into overhead charges, 
are the reasons for the higher 
prices. 


“Although I am sure that, as mer- 
chants, we look for lower prices 
eventually in practically every line 
that we sell, with these reductions 
to come gradually, we want to ad- 
vocate prices high enough to pay a 
wage to all workers which is ade- 
quate to permit them to live ac- 
cording to our American standards 
and not simply to exist. It is a well 
known fact that the labor in many 
lines of manufacturing prior to the 
war was very poorly paid and we 
feel sure that the American people 
do not want this condition to return. 

“In our own stores we do not 
again want pre-war conditions, but 
instead we want to matntain a wage 
standard sufficiently high to at- 
tract the type of men and women 
into the retail field who will render 
intelligent and painstaking service 
to the public. During the past year 
we merchants generally have made 
great progress in increasing the ef- 
ficiency of our organization so as to 
meet the new conditions. We have 
recognized the demand upon 
part of the public for lower prices, 
we have realized that every effort 
must be made to prevent any in- 
crease in our cost of doing business, 
and, through greater efficiency, and 
through new economies which have 
not yet been discovered, we must 
prevent costs from increasing. I feel 
you will agree with me in believing 
that equitable wages can be main- 
tained in our establishments with- 
out increasing the pre-war cost of 
doing business. 

“Early in 1921 the Lever act was 
declared unconstitutional and with 
the coming into power of the new 


the. 


the 
govern- 


Administration, which adopted 
slogan, ‘More business in 
ment and less government in busi- 
ness, we had hopes that the sin- 
gling out of the retailer as the cause 
for high prices would cease, but this 
has not been the case. You will re- 
call the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission which was submitted to 
President Harding. Although the 
commission did not intend to convey 
the idea that all retailers were prof- 
iteers, yet its report was so present- 
ed by the newspapers as to carry 
that thought. Shortly after the com- 
mission’s report was presented, Sec- 
retary Hoover made an address in 
which he brought out the fact that 
some retailers were not taking their 
losses and were retarding a return 
to normal conditions. This address 
of the Secretary was also so con- 
strued by the newspapers as to 
again convey the idea that the re- 
tailers were the ones at fault for 
the high prices. 


“Shortly after these articles ap- 
peared a committee of merchants, 
headed by your president, went to 
Washington and interviewed the 
commission and Secretary Hoover. 
We were very nicely received and 
left with the feeling that, due to 
our meeting, the commission and 
Secretary Hoover would in the fu- 
ture have a clearer undérstanding of 
the retailer’s problems and view- 
point. From that time on we re- 
failers were fairly free from criti- 
sism until just before Christmas, 
when the Attorney General started 
another investigation, in spite of the 
fact that the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, appointed last 
April by the House and Senate to 
investigate all phases of distribu- 
tion as it pertained to food, fuel and 
clothing and certain other commod- 
ities had been working for months 
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to gather real facts as to distribu- 
tion. 


“In November your president and 
managing director and other mem- 
bers of the association 


were sum- 
moned to Washington to meet the 
secretary of the Joint Commission 


of Agricultural Inquiry. This com- 
mission had very broad powers un- 
der the resolution which created it, 
these powers enabling it to get at 
the facts of the retail business. In- 
stead of summoning witnesses and 
making them nroduce their books 
and information at w-«*‘iington this 
commission appointed a group of 
our members as a committee to as- 
sist if Im preparing a questionnaire 
to be sent to a large number of re- 
tail dry goods stores’ throughout 
every State in the Union, and it fur- 
ther called upon the committee to 
assist in interpreting the results of 
the questionnaires. Our. committee 
was very favorably impressed with 
Chairman Anderson and Secretary 
Paull of the commission and we be- 
lieve that this report will be pre- 
sented in a manner which will be 
eminently fair.” 


World’s Wool Crop. 


Washington, Feb. 12.—The pro- 
duction of wool in 1921 in the 
world’s largest producing centers 
amounted to approximately 2,608,- 
445,050 pounds, as compared with 
2,625,447,145 pounds in 1920 and with 
an annual average pre-war produc- 
tion Of 3,151,888,470 pounds, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The fig- 
ures were obtained from the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers and the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be R 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 
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TOWN OF MOUNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA 
NOTICE OF SALE 
OF 
CONSOLIDATED WATER SUPPLY AND SEWER SYSTEM BONDS 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen of the Town of Mount Holly, North Carolina, at the City 
Halli in said Town on Monday, March 6th, 1922, at 2:30 o'clock, P. M., 
when they will be publicly opened for the purchase of $80,000.00 Con- 
solidated Water Supply and Sewer System Bonds of said Town. Said 
bonds will be dated March list, 1922, will be of the denomination of 
$500.00 each, and two (2) of said bonds, in order as numbered, mature 
on March First in each of the years 1925 to 1934, inclusive; four (4) 
of said bonds, in order as numbered, mature on March First in each 
of the years 1935 to 1944, inclusive; five (5) of said bodns, in order 
as numbered, mature on March First in each of the years 1945 to 1964, 
inclusive. Said bonds will bear interest at the rate of six per centum 
(6%) per annum, payable on the first days of March and September 
in each year. Both principal and interest of said bonds will be payable 
in gold coin of the United States of America of or equal to the present 
standard of weight and fineness at the office of the Treasurer of the 
Town of Mount Holly, or, at the option of the holder, at the office 
of the Hanover National Bank in the City of New York, N. Y. The 
bonds will be coupon bonds, with the privilege of registration either 
as to principal only, or as to both principal and interest. 

Proposals must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked on the 
outside “Proposal for Consolidated Water Supply and Sewer System 
Bonds,” and addressed to W. B. Rutledge, Town Treasurer, Mount 
Holly, North Carolina. 

Bidders must deposit with the said Town Treasurer, before making 
their bids, or present with their bids, a certified check drawn to the 
order of the Town of Mount Holly, North Carolina, upon an incor- 
porated bank or trust company, or a sum of money for, or in an 
amount equal to two per centum (2%) of the face amount of bonds 
bid for, to secure the Town against any loss resulting from the failure 
of the bidder to comply with the terms of his bid. No interest will 
be allowed upon the amount of checks of successful bidders, and such 
checks will.be retained and be applied in part payment of the bonds. 
Checks of unsuccessful bidders will be returned upon the award 
of the bonds. The purchaser must pay accrued interest from the 
date of the bonds to the date of delivery. Bonds cannot be sold at 
less than par and accrued interest. 

Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, Attorneys, New York 
City, as to legality of bonds will be provided. 

By order of the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the Town of 
Mount Holly. 

Dated February 13th, 1922. 


W. B. RUTLEDGE, 
Town Clerk. 


STANDARD DYES of 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


FAST LIGHT YELLOW— 
The Fastest Sunlight Resisting 
Yellow ever produced 


KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H K— 
Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
for vigoureux printing 


KANAWHA CHROME FAST BLACK D— 
A Jet Black fast to iron 


KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 B— 
Soluble and very suitable 
for vigoreux printing 


Also Colors for Cotton, Silk, Wool, Leather, Paper, etc. 


Laboratory Service 


A. Klipstein & Company 


644-652 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


“LUBRIK” 


From your opener to your cloth room “Lubrik” will give you 
efficient and economical lubrication. No spattering or staining. Made 
in varying densities to meet varying conditions. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


= 


TRUCTURAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 


n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
504 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bosson Lane 


Manufacturers of 
B&L Anti-Chlorine, the Dependable Neutralizing 
Agent for Chlorine in Cotton 
Bleaching 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


EXTRACTORS 


Pre-eminent in the textile industry 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, New York 
New York Office, 111 Broadway 
Representatives in: 


San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
California Montreal, Que., Canada 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Financial Situation of Lancashire 
Cotton Mills. 

The smaller British manufactur- 
ers have the advantage today. What 
is a small order for a larger manu- 
facturer, keeps the little concern’s 
machinery running at full time. 
However, some firms declare that it 
is not possible for them to do more 
than “break even” when running 
full time, with cost of operation as 
high as today. Others, as shown by 
the figures for 230 companies’ divi- 
dends for the year ending November 
30, 1921, compiled by Frederick W. 
Tattersall, of Manchester, have been 
able to declare fair dividends. Of 
these companies 23 paid no divi- 
dends, 36 paid dividends at the rate 
of less than 2% per cent per annum, 
38 paid dividends between 2% and 5 
per cent per annum, 27 belween 5 
and 7% per cent, 24 between 7% and 
10 per eent, 22 between 10 and 12% 
per cent, 18 between 12% and 15 per 
cent, 8 between 15 and 17% per cent, 
10 between 17% and 20 per cent, 3 
between 20 and 22% per cent, 6 be- 
tween 22% and 25 per cent, 9 be- 
tween 25 and 35 per cent, 4 between 
35 and 40 per cent, 1 company paid 
dividends at the rate of 47 per cent 
per annum, and 1 company at the 
rate of 50 per cent per annum. 

It. is interesting also to note what 
Mr. Tattersall has to say about the 
weakness of recapitalized companies 
as compared with those operating 
on the same basis as they were in 
19414: 

Of the 230 companies, 57 wheh 
have kept their original capital in- 
tact, and have a total paid-up ordi- 
ary share capital of 2,951,596 pounds, 
have paid an average dividend per 
company for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1921, of 20.52 per cent per 
annum, whereas the average divi- 
dend per company for the remain- 
ing 173 reconstructed concerns with 
a total paid-up ordinary share capi- 
tal of 22,378,797 pounds is only 6.50 
per cent per annum. 

It is recognized that as a general 
rule Lancashire cotton companies 
were undercapitalized before the 
war, and that conservative reorgan- 
ization of the finances of many of 
these companies in order to take 
care of rising costs of production 
was not only legitimate but very 
desirable. But the consensus of 
opinion in well-informed Lancashire 
circles is that in too many cases 
“the thing was overdone,” and many 
companies were reorganized on the 
basis of the extravagant valuations 
of plant in 1919. With regard to 
capitalization, undoubtedly mills 
which during the war boom were 
recapitalized are feeling the effect 
of the slump, and their position to- 
day may be inferred from the fact 
that in Oldham, which is one of the 
largest centers of cotton manufac- 
ture in Lancashire, there are hold- 
ers of 5 pounds stock with 1 pound 
paid up, who are prepared to ac- 
cept losses to avoid liabilities at- 
tached to ownership. 

Prior to the war, mill workers of- 
ten loaned money to their employ- 


ers at good rates of interest. The 
regular stockholders of a_ typical 
company would invest, say, 50,000 


pounds in the concern. As the busi- 
ness grew, the owners encouraged 
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the workers and others to loan their 
savings to the company. It was not 
uncommon for a company having 
50,000 pounds paid-in capital to use 
250,000 pounds borrowed money. 
During the war, the cost of doing 
business increased so enormously 
that the big profits obtained fre- 
quently had to be subsequently re- 
invested in the business, with the 
result that the borrowed capital re- 
mained about stationary, and the in- 
vested capital increased greatly. 

Upon the 1920 sudden decline in 
values, many of these firms found 
themselves with their profits, and 
sometimes a large. part of their 
working capital as well, tied up in 
goods in their plants, en route to 
destinations, or actually in the hands 
of their overseas customers, on the 
sale of which they were not to real- 
ize the billed selling price for some 
time. While some of these firms 
are in a better position than they 
have been, the 20,000,000 pounds 
worth of goods still held up in In- 
dia and similar unpaid.—Commerce 
Reports. 

Better Outlook for Chattanooga 

Hosiery Plants. 

Chattanooga, ‘Tenn.—Business with 
the local textile mills is rather quiet 
at the present time. Buying is for 
present use only. Margins of profit 
are small and mills will operate only 
sufficiently to fill orders received. 
This is how a half dozen officials of 
leading textile mills here sum up 
the situation im their line of busi- 
ness. Business at present does, how- 
ever, show some improvement over 
the same period last year, many 
state. 

“Business with us is fair,” de- 
clared Frank L. Miller, of the United 
Hosiery Mills, and also president of 
the Southwestern division of . the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. “We are 
not operating on full time. There is 
really nothing new in the situation. 
We are receiving orders only for 
immediate delivery.” 

That it will be perhaps 90 days 
before improvement will begin in 
the demand for women’s underwear 
is the opinion of T. N. Van Dyke, 
general manager and treasurer of 
the Richmond Knitting Mills. Mr. 
Van Dyke reported business quiet. 
The Richmond mill is now operating 
on a four-days a week basis, while 
the Chicamauga Mill of the same 
company is on a five-day basis. 

Business during the month of 
January was just about what was 
expected, according to T. Walter 
Fred, of the Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, manufacturers of silk stock- 
ings. Busimess is quiet, he stated. 
The mill, which has been operating 
full time, reduced production slight- 
ly Wednesday. Mr. Fred states that 
it is the poliey of the manufactur- 
ers not to build up a stock, since if 
will he the best for all concerned if 
there are no stocks on hand. 

J. H. Wilson, of the Richmond Hos- 
iery Mills, states that some depart- 
ments of the mills are on full time 
basis, while Others are running on 
part time. 

Several local textile manufactur- 
stated that for the present at 
least they will not reduce wages. 


Crs 


HASLER SPEED INDICATORS! 
JONES TACHOMETERS! 


Why waste energy in overspeeding, or 
lose money in underspeed? Be certain of 
your speeds! Exclusive Agents in the Car- 
olinas and Georgia for HASLER SPEED 
INDICATORS and JONES TACHOME- 
TERS. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN 


Meaufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, S. C CD Prasetey, Charlotte, N. CU. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either woo] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


— 


ti 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Real 
FREDERIC 


BOSTON 


Winding machines for single ard ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 


No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


Building 
JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 


1121 Candler Bldg. 


WINTHROP S. WARRE 


QUR SPINNING RINGS--- 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 
“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—‘“International” as well. 


‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 
“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives 


PHONES 296-2364 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Chicago 


Sole Selling Agents 


MERCHANDISING 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


St Louis Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


Sizings 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


using Sizol 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Softeners 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


Finishings 
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Cotton Goods 


New York—Business in the cotton 
goods markets continued light dur- 
ing the past week and many irregu- 
larities in prices developed as a re- 
sult of the poor demand. Buyers 
continues to hold off and show lit- 
tle confidence in current prices. 
The spread of wage cuts and fur- 
ther strikes in New England con- 
tinues to have a bad effect on the 
market and the course of raw cot- 
ton is not steady enough to create 


confidence. On sheetings and print 
cloths, somewhat lower bids were 
made and accepted as the week 


closed. 

Domets for fall are selling very 
slowly. One line of 36-inch heavy 
cotfon flannels has been sold up and 
withdrawn for the season, while 
others have not sold at all freely. 
In bleached cotton lines the market 
is very weak. Percales are less ac- 
tive. Tissues, ginghams, ratines and 
cretonnes are the best sellers. in 
wash goods lines for the time be- 
ing. 

In the absence of buyers who 
showed any broad interest the ex- 
istence of many soft spots in cloth 
markets was emphasized. Substan- 
tial offerings of 38%-inch, 64x60s, 
were made at 7%c for contract de- 
livery without interesting buyers, 
and spots sold in second hands in 
very limited quantities at 7%c. For 
39-inch, 68-72s, it was possible to do 
9c in almost any quarter and con- 
spicuously in the places where that 
figure was declined on Monday. 
Sales of at least 30,000 pieces of nar- 
row print cloths were made on a 
basis of 5%ec for 27-inch, 64x60s. 
Sales of Southern 4-yard 80s were 
made at 10%c. 

Sheetings were available at 10%Cc 
for 40-inch 285-yard goods and at 
9\%e net for 4-yard, 56x60s. Some 
bag numbers were offered at 32c a 
pound. Others could be had at 35c. 
Sateens are easier and sales were 
reported on a basis of 12%c for 
420s. Some numbers are harder to 
get from second hands. Three-yard 
wide drills were quoted at 10c. 
Twills were quiet. 

Small lots of plain fine combed 
yarn goods are being sold from sec- 
ond hands at concessions varying 
from 4c to %c a yard from quoted 
levels in mill centers. A lot of 1,000 
pieces in a sale is called large. 
Some voiles appear to be in better 
demand, especially the finer hard 
spun qualities available for white 
goods. Further easing is reported 
in pajama checks, although they are 
not offered relatively as low as some 
of the bleached goods of this sort 
are selling for in second hands. 


Converters are particularly em- 
phatic in declaring that business is 
slow on many of their staple cotton 
goods. These facts do not warrant 
forgetfulness of the _ satisfactory 
trade being done in ginghams, tis- 
sues, novelties and some specialties. 
There are some other divisions of 
cottons, as in woolens, where com- 
plaint is not heard, so that the vol- 
ume of production holds much 
larger than seems to be true of 
many other industries. 

The outstanding fact in the tex- 
tile industry, as a whole, is that 
production is still large. In some 
divisions of the trade it is far in ad- 
vance of consumption. This is to 
be expected when a time comes that 
reaction from high cotton is disor- 
ganizing all price views in jobbing 
ehannels and is slowly influencing 
mills to think of lower prices. Con- 
sumers were tuned up to lower 
prices last fall and even last month. 

The lagging consumption is re- 
flected in the strikes, wage confer- 
ences in garment making and tailor- 
ing and general wunsettledness — in 
producing channels. Retail trade at 
high prices has been so unsatisfac- 
tory that every keen textile manu- 
facturer is convinced that readjust- 
ment must take place, and the signs 
of readjustment in prices are just 
the sort of unrest now visible in 
labor channels. 

The only feature of the Fall River 
print cloth market for good sized 
quantity of narrow prints by the 
largest local printer approximately 
50,000 pieces being taken alone by 
the corporation on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, it is said. Report say 
that 20,000 pieces of 25-inch, 56x44, 
10.55, at 3% cents, and 15.000 pieces 
95-inch, 52x44, 114 at 3% cents, were 
taken up alone by this printing cor- 
poration. In addition there were 
some 27-inch, 56x52, 9.00, bought at 
4% cents. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s... 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 5 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s... 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 9 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard..... 9% 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Tickings, 8-OuUNCE 25 
Staple ginghams ............ 16% 
Dress ginghams ............. 20a22% 
Kid finished cambrics....... 


The Standard of Excellence for | 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, §&. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Prices on cot- Southern Twenty Skeins. 


ton yarns held fairly steady during 40s... 50 
the week, although the demand was = + tied 
very light and trading was confined 9. "~~"32%@_ Upholstery 
to small lots. Most of the spinners 
are holding prices well in spite Of 36 
the small orders they are booking Duck Yarns. 
and only in spots is there noted a ,3 4 & 5-ply— — oe ° 
willingness to accept concessions. 29 20s........32%@.. 
Most mills are still on full time, al- 
though more and more talk of cur- °° @-- “35 
tailment is being heard, and they 1‘s___.. 314@ -- 260 a6 @_. 
Southern Single Skeins 
A fairly good business on double 4, 36 
carded knitting yarns was reported 30 @.. 
12 7 
during the week, the general prices @ @ 
being reported as on a basis of 39 
to 40 cents for 26s. Thread trade 5: Seathare Frame Cones. 

was also a fairly good buyer of mer- 
cerized yarns. An order for 80,000 12s------. 

pounds by one carpet manufacturer . 30s extra. 42 
was reported, but most of the car- 53 ~< 
pet mills continued to hold off the 
outhern Com 
market. The plush trade and the . 65 @. 2-ply 05 
webbing manufacturers were in the °-vly 2-ply 708.1 2001 25 
niv 40s 5 Z2-ply 25@ 
market for small lots IN »_ply 508.90 @95 
Nos 0 ree pusi- Combed Peeler Cones. 
purposes, but placed no larg 
rhe whole yarn trade at present 
is being carried on on a very lim- “s----- - 
ited basis, there being no disposi- -. @. @- 
tion on the part of buyers to place 60s__......1 05@-- 
orders in anticipation of any Dusi- ~ Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
ness they have not already entered Skeins. 


on their books. New England wage 41 @__ 


» ‘ » ) "4g 2-ply_. 7 @_. 
disputes and the lack of continued oo Sak we 
strength in the cotton market was 


30s 2-ply..54 @-_. 
40s 2-ply_.69 @__ 
45s 2-ply._.70 


tling influences during the week. 


Yarn prices were quoted in this 
market was follows: 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 


2-ply 26s8..35 
2-ply 30s..37 
2-ply 40s_.52 @53 
2-ply 50s._.70 @74 


2-ply 24s_.34 @__ 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Chicago Charlotte 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


BRANNON, WELBORN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


350 Broadway, New York Telephone: Franklin 1798-9 
All Numbers 


Agents for 
Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 
HEATHERS and SOLIDS, All Shades and Ply for Hosiery and 
Sweaters 


Habersham Millis, Habersham, Ga. 
SPECIAL SPUN YARN FOR THE LACE TRADE 


Athens Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
HIGH GRADE HOSIERY YARNS, 18s to 26s 
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D. BH. Mauney, Pree. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pree. 


tnd V.-Pree. 
J. &. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Ino. J. George, 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
MILL NAME 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 


CO 


chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPINNING RING 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ Chemical Works, Inc. 


240 Water St., NEW YORK 
We Are Now Ready To Supply 


ERICA PINK B 


in any quantity 


Product Samples and Prices on Request 
JOHN HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Ast. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cones 

| 

30 a 

to 148.31 a 

2-ply 168_..32 @ 

{ 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & CO“ 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New Yorr Ci 
Sos ton Philadelphia Providence (Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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Wanted. 

10,000 filling bobbins, 3-ring, 8 
in., for Draper No. 2 spindles. 
Submit samples to “Textile,” Box 
947, Greenville, S. 


Store Manager. 
Wanted—Position by capable, 
experienced man to manage mill 
store. Can get results and please 
the employees. Best of references. 
Store, care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and cireles. Quality guaranteed. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. O. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 


Salesman. 

Salesman for the Seuthern ter- 
ritory; one who is now handling 
dyestuffs or textile machinery 
and would like to take on a side 
line of dyeing machinery. Chas. 
P. Raymond Agency, 294 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


Position Wanted. 

Position wanted in good mill 
where opportunity to gain expe- 
rience in mill management can 
be obtained. Have had 15 years’ 
experience in Southern and New 
England mills, along with techni- 
cal training in carding and spin- 
ning. Would like a place as as- 
sistant superintendent, or any 
thing that would be helpful to me 
in this way, or would consider 
place as salesman with reputable 
house selling to textile trade. Am 
33 years of age, married and can 
furnish best of reference. Am at 
present employed as overseer of 
spinning. Address Worker, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND [IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Community Nurse. 

A trained nurse, having a wide 
experience in-industrial and pub- 
lic health work, would like posi- 
tion as community or industrial 
nurse for cotton mill or other in- 
dustry. Nurse, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 

Two 100 or 125 H. P. second- 
hand Tublar Boilers. Must be in 
first-class - condition, for. 125 
pounds steam pressure. State age 
and present location. Also one 
200 to 250 H. P. Corliss Engine. 
Williams-Brownell Planing Mill 
o., Asheville, N. C. 


—_ 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


For Knitting Mills. 

Wanted—Fixer on S. & W. 
Model B, S and K machines; also 
assistant foreman on 8S. & W. B 
3 and K, Banner and Standard; 
$35 week: also fixers and fore- 
men for positions in Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Maryland and 
other States. Charles P. Ray- 
mond Agency, 294 Washington 
St.. Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. 
Second-hand equipment at once 
to spin 14’s and 15’s: 9 4-in. 

cards; 3 slubbers, 11-in. x 5%-in.; 
4 speeders, 8-in. x 4-in.; 16 spin- 
ning frames, 2%-in. gauge, 208 
spindles; 84 40-in. E. Model Dra- 
per Looms, double filling fork to 
weave sheetings. Junk or out of 
date machinery will not be con- 
sidered. If interested, please ad- 
dress “New Mill,” Box 947, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Improved Check Strap Holder for 
Draper Looms. 

Attached by loom fixer in a few 
minutes, thereby reducing loom 
stoppage. Once attached, no more 
adjustments needed. Will give 
best results. 

A demonstration will prove our 
claims. Sample upon request. 

Chaney and Sink, 
300 E. Center Street, 
Lexington, N. C. 


Tanks 


New Tanks, long leaf pine or 
fir, 10°6" diameter bottom to 13° 
bottom, 68”, and 11’6” 
high; all new and complete with 
round screw hoops and couplets, 
2%” stock. Let us have your in- 
quiries. E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Special Products Di- 
vision, 7038 DuPont Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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E BUREAU x | 
The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three mouths i868 
will aiso cover the wcOst ol carrying a 
smali advertisement tor one month. 

if une applicant is a subscriber to the 
Soutuern Jextile Bulletin and his suv- 
scripueon is paid up w the date of Nis 
joiniug the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.0v. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices Of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service vo! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the southern Textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Am 33 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good reter- 
ences. Address No, 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinniusg. 
Prefer mill in North Carolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to 
past experience, ability and character. 
Address \No. 3336. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or take place as assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 3337. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie of 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3338. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, num- 
ber of years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 
Address No. 3339. 


WANT position as overseer of ee, 
spooling or winding. Young marrie 


man, age 30. Have been on some of 
best jobs in South. Am how general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 


and winding. Good reasons for mak- 
ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 
trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as overseer in large weave 
room. Now employed. Best of refer- 


ences. Address No. 3342. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of long ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
faction. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3343. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand's place on 


large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3344 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger job. 
Best of references. Address No. . 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3346. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 
results. Best of references. Address 
No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Am experienced superintend- 
ent, now successfully operating a good 
mill, but wish a larger place. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3348. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held similar position with some of the 
best mills in the South. Can come on 
short notice. Referemeces. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Well 
fitted by training and experience to 
handle mill on any class of goods made 
in the South. BExcellent references. 
Address No. 3350. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding and spinning. Now 


SOUTHERN 


employed. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long period of years 
and always given satisfaction. Fine 
references. Address No. 3351. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both plain and fancy 
goods, and can get quality and quan- 
tity production. Good habits, steady 
worker. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3352. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or overseer of carding 


and spinning. Have worked in mill 
more than 20 years. Over 10 years as 
superintendent. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


3353. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Capable man whose experi- 
ences covers many years in power plant 
work. Good references. Address No. 
3354. 

WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had over 25 years experience in 
ecard room, 15 as overseer. Can give 
satisfaction in every respect. Address 

No. 3355. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 15 years experience in tex- 
tile steam power and electric plants, 
8% years with U. 8. ship yards. Can 
handle any size power plant in satis- 
factory manner. Best of references 
from present and past employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3356. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Am at present 
overseer of carding and spinning, but 
have good reason for wishing to change. 
Good character, long practical experi- 
ence and energetic worker. References, 
Address No. 3357. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in medium sized mill, or would take 
second hand’s place in large mill. Young 
man, 36 years, but am thoroughly prac- 
tical and have fine experience. 300d 
references. Address No. 3358. 


WANT position as superintendent 
either yarn or weave mill. Can handle 
either in satisfactory manner. Good 
references covering my experience, abil- 
ity and character. Address No. 3359. 


of 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of carding and 
spinning on medium numbers, white or 
colored. Am 43 years old, 32 years ex- 
perience, will go anywhere. Take small 
salary until I show what I can do. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3360. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, or both. Now employed as over- 
seer of carding in good mill, but wish 
to change to different locality. Good 
references. Addrese No. 3361. 
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work and machinery erecting. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3369. 


WANT position as mill manager, super- 
intendent or executive position in of: 
fice. Experienced in executive work in 
both New England and Southern mills, 
trained for both mill and office work. 
Know cost systems, can handle help, 
am college graduate and feel competent 
to handle position as superintendent or 
manager. Address No. 3370 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
of large cloth room. Age 49, 27 years 
experience in weaving. Good references 


from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3371. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as overseer of weaving in 
large mill, but by experience and 


training am competent to handle job as 
superintendent. Good character, steady 
worker and can give fine references. Ad. 
dress No. 3372. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in large mill. Am 45 years of age, mar. 
ried: 15 years as overseer in milis in 
South Carolina. Now employed, but can 
come on two weeks’ notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3373. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or both. Age 35, have been sec- 
ond hand and overseer for past 14 years. 
Practical experience on all classes of 
work. Sober and reliable and can give 
excellent references. Address No. 3374. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer of carding and spinning. 
experience. Can furnish good 
ences as to character and ability. 
dress No. 3375. 


or 

Long 
refer- 
Ad- 


WANT positoin as overseer of slashing, 
warping or cloth room. Mill ‘experience 


covers more than 20 years and can 
handle efficiently either one of the 
above positions. 


Good references gladly 


furnished. Address No. 3362 


WANT position as engineer and master 


mechanic. Long experience in steam 
plants and machine shops. Specially 
good on welding. References. Address 


No. 3363 


WANT position as office manager for 
cotton mills. Am experienced in manu- 
facturing end, cotton buying and sell- 
ing. Am competent to take over office 
end of either cotton or hosiery mill. 


Excellent references. Married, good 
worker. Address No. 3364. 
WANT position as superintendent. Mid- 


dle aged man and have worked in mill 
for over 30 years. Can handle either 
yarn or weaving plant. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 3365 


WANT position as superintendent. Prefer 
a weave mill. Competent, reliable and 
experienced. My experience covers ev- 
ery phase of cotton mill business and |! 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Now employed at good mill, but 
have good reason for making change. 
Referemces. Address No. 3366. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding, or spinning or both. 
Have been an overseer for 32 years and 
superintendent for more than 15. Would 
like an opportunity to correspond with 


mill needing reliable and practical man. 
Address No. 3367. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or cloth room. Now employed as over- 
seer cloth room. Age 48, married, have 
family, 30 years experience. Good refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 
Address No. 3368. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Can handle any size job on Saco ma- 
chainery. Experienced in both mill 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on all classes of goods and 
can handle any sized weave room in 
competent manner. Good references. 
Address No. 3376. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of card- 
ing. Good references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3377. 


WANT position as carder ,spinner, or 
superintendent. Long experience in a 
number of good mills. Best of refer- 
ences. Addreéess No. 3378. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Experienced more than 25 years as 
overseer and second hand. Am a hus- 
tier and can get production on either 
white or colored goods. Address No. 
3379 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
hold a similar position in one of the 
best mills in North Carolina, but want 
to make a change. References as to 
character and ability gladly furnished. 
Am high class man and would not con- 
sider a small job. Address No. 3380. 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
handle large or small mill in competent 
manner. Long experience in good 
mills, have made excellent reputation 
for quality and quantity production. 
Good references. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3381. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have held similar position with some 
of largest mills in South Carolina. Com- 
petent to handle all kinds of engine, 
boiler and shop work, also A-l me- 
chanic. Have 20 years experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3382. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 15 yaers expereince as over- 
Seer. Good réasons for wishing to 
Searee. Now employed. Address No. 

83. 


EXPERIENCED _ cotton stapler 
grader desires connection with Caro- 
lina mill. Five years experience buy- 
ing and selling Arkansas Delta cotton. 
Would be glad to buy in Arkansas for 
mills. Best of references in Carolinas 
or Arkansas. One year as government 
grader and stapler. Glad to call on 
interested parties. Address No. 


and 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both in North Carolina 
mill. If given opportunity, can con- 
vince you that I am the man you need. 
References as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3385. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 


tendent. Experienced carder, spinner, 
weaver, superintendent and manager; 
4 years in erecting all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Graduate of New Bedford 
Textile School; experience in starting 
Several new mills. Experienced on 
earded and combed yarns, sheetings 
and colored goods. Best references. 


Address No. 3386. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Six years on plain and fancy work. 
Satisfactory references and can handle 
any size job. Address No. 3387. 


Jf 


Now 
W ould 


WANT position as superintendent. 
empioyed but wish to change. 
like to correspond with mull needing 
nen class, efficient and experienceu 
superintenaent. Address No. 3388. 


3384. 


WAN'T position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced in steam and electric work, 
snop and machine work of all kinds, 
expert on repairing and keeping power 
piant in first class condition. Good ret- 


crences. Address No. 33589. 

WAN'T position as overseer of cloth 
room. Lnree years as overseer several 
years as second hand. iuxperienced, 


reuavle, good habits; hard worker. Good 
reaerences. Address No. 3390. 


WAN'L position 
Hara 
perrenceda 
Sleady 


as overseer of cloth 
working, reliable and ex- 
man or good habits and 
disposition. Now employed, 
refereiuces. Address No. 3391. 


or 
carding and 
fits me for 
and | can give 
(Good references. Ad- 


WANT position as superintendent 
would take overseer ofl 
spinning. My experience 
uny of these position 
eaceéllent results. 
uress NO. 


WANT position as overseer 
or good place as second 
iivite correspondence 
L.@eeading good man 
snows ability and 
No. 3393. 


of 
hand 
with 
whose past 
character. 


carding, 
carding. 
anyone 

record 


Address 


WANT position as 


overseer of weaving. 
Nine years as 


overseer on various 
grades of cloth. Now employed but can 
come on short notice. Married, with 
two children old enough to work. Good 
references. Address No. 3394. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
e.ectrician. Long experience in both 
steam and electric work and capable 
of handling large job. Good references 
as to character and ability. Address 
No.” 3396. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
twisting or warping, or would take sec- 
ond hand’s place in large mill. Thor- 
oughly experienced and capable in ev- 
ery way. Good character, settled hab- 
its, fine references. Address No. 3397. 

WANT position as overseer spinhing, or 
spinning and winding; 25 years experi- 


ence in spinning and winding. Now 
employed. Can handle any size job. 
First class references. Address No. 
3398. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Seven years as overseer and second 
hand. Can give best of references, will 
not consider less than $7 per day. Now 


employed, but can come on short no- 
tice. Address No. 3399. 
WANT poSition as superintendent. of 


yarn mill or would take place as over- 
seer of carding and spinning. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent of combed 
yarn mill. Have been overseer and su- 
perintendent for long term of years. 
With present company 10 years. Age 
36. Good references. Address No. 3400. 


WANT 
Long 
miils 
man, 
3401. 


position as overseer of spinning. 
experience at some of the best 
in the South. Capable, steady 
good references. Address No. 


WANT position 


ipo as overseer 
or spinning. 


Have 18 years 
as overseer, now employed 
but wish to change. Fine 
Address No. 3402. 


of carding 
experience 
as carder, 
references. 


WANT position 
or spinning. 
and reliable. 
employed. 
No. 3403. 


as overseer of carding 
loxperienced, competent 
Long experience. Now 
Good references. Address 


WANT position as 
North or South Carolina, Georgia or 
Alabama. High class mill man, of 
known reputation, who has always got- 
ten good results. Long experience in 
every department of mill. Excellent 
references. Address No. 3404. 


superintendent in 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing, 18 years as overseer, now employ- 
ed but want larger place. Can weave 
any class of goods made in the South. 
Good references. Address No. 3405. 


WAN position as overseer spinning. 
Age 25. 4 years as overseer. Hustler 
for production and good quality. Will 
get results as cheap as anyone. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3406. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Reliable man of 
good habits whd thoroughly  under- 
stands carding and spinning. Glad to 
furnish references. Address No. 3407. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
and twisting, or carding and spinning. 
Accurate, reliable and painstaking. 
Good record of service. Long experi- 
— and good references. Address No, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co, 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. &. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. E. 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Seit Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
8s. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
See Presses, Baling. 
JALLERS— 
NDS AN 
“aan Textile Banding Ce. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co, 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 


SLEACHING 
Arabo!l Mfg. 
Atiantic D estutt Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessiecr & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
—-See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
See also Mill 
Baitimore Beiting Co 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


SELTING, LINK— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S&S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Lupton’s, David ons 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Co. 
Jordan M 
Courtney, Tne Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnals Co 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Co 
De Laval Steam Turbine ©. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, 8B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terreli Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 


Heward Breas. Mfg. 
CARD GRINDING ACHINERY— 
Crousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
whitin Machine Worke. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER 
Link-Belt Cemp 
CHAIN BELTS AND ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & 4Co. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, inc. 

COMPRESSORS 


Allle-Chalmers Co. 
De Laval Ce. 
CONDENSERS— 


Alite-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 

Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINE 

American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 

——See Mil! Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Beilt Company. 

CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National a Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co s. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
\ ‘versal Winding Co. 
Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 

Arabol ig 

Bosson & ane. 

Kliipstein & Co., A. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Compa 
DAMP PROOFING. AINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydel Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobbe Chain Ce. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DCOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING POUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary prises Pe Fountain Ce. 
ORIVES, SILENT 

Moree Chain Company. 

Caemoanvyv. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tethurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Machinery Co. 

Butterworth, H. 4& Sons Co. 

East Jersey Pipe 

Franklin Process Co. 

Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Toihurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Lane. 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
John 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. —-- 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Ce. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Hunting & Guery. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 

Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & 
Allis-Chaimers 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allla-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
ING)— 


Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydner Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons 
——Gee Electric; re “Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers FPcculator Company. 
FINISHING stACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 


Seuthern Spindie & Fiyer Ce. 
Whitin Maeehine Werks. 
York. 

-_Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

—-See Clutches. 
FUSES— 

Chicage Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Ce. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEX!IBLE— 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka tron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link- Belt Company. 

¥. AWN. J, Co. 
AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTER 
Barber-Coiman Co. 


LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC T— 
E. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Haddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Gartand Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Maeury Young Co. 

N. ¥. @& WN. J. Lubricant Ca. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Co~pany 
LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 

McLeod Leather 4 Beiting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
Garvin Machine Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimersa Mfg. Co. 
ARCHITECT 
Architects. 
MILL sTOCcCKsS— 
iy Clark & Co. 
A. Law & Co. 
mitt CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, ino. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
Garvin Machine Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wilson Company. 
MILL WHITE 
Detroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MOTONS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
& Sons Co., B. 8S. 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. J. Lubricant Ce. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COILING 8S8YSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Ce. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
MeLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


PAINTS— 
Speciality Co. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 
Siggere & Siacaere 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gertens Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parke-Cramer Co. 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bearing Co. 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
nk-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-LowelN Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 
e Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
QuUILLERS— 
Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terre Machine Co. 
REEDS 
North Carolina Reed Co. 
REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulater Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Ce. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROOFING— 
Barrett Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Ca. 
Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RUBBER STAMPS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
SEALS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Weod'’s, T. &.. Sene Ce. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Devid, Sone Ceo. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charlies R. 
Atlantic Co. 
Arabol Mf 
Bosson & 
Corn Es. ‘Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., ine. 
A. Klilpstein & Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Halli & Co 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Ivey Co. 
Jordan fg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
Jacques Wolf 4 Co. 
Metz, H. A., & 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
SLASHERS AND. EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS 
R. ©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners. 
S8PINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


. 


Corp. 


SPINNING RINGS— 


Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitirevilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
sSPOOLS— 

Courtney, Dana &., Co. 

ivey 

Jordan gs Co. 

— Gee Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link- Beit Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
sSTARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporatien. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP EATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Southern Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINEF / SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Perkine. F.. 
TRANSFER STAMPS 
Kaumagraph Ce. 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION ——— 
Allis-Chaimers 
East Jersey Co. 


Link-Belt 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sone Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allise-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Ce. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

WALL PLASTERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 

WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 


WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Ce. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDBS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, P. 

Kliipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. 

Newport Chemical Worke. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf a Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allise-Chaimersa Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothuret Machine Werke. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES 

—~— Cenditiexing Mechines. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demos 
strated thet it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with oorre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 


spool. 
Prompt deliveries in two te 


three weeks after receipt ef 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonesocket, Rhode island 


105 Kinney Bldg 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Arabol Mig. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 

Boston, Mass. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Barnard-Lynah, Iinc., 321 Broadway, New 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 

Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


The Barrett Co., 
Barber Colman Co., 
Baitimore Belting Company, 


burg, 8. C. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
‘aton & Co., 340 Broadway, New York, 
mpion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Leather Belting ©o., Charlotte, 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


New. York. 
Rockford, Ill 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 
= Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
I 


Corn ‘Products Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co.. Dana 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
= 

Steam Turbine Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Bristol, 


Trenton, 


Detroit Graphite Co., 

Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 
R. I 


Diamond | ‘4 Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
506 Trust Bidge., Charlotte, 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

wrake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
£. I. du Feat de Nemours & Co., Wil- 

mingtor, el. 

Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., 
Hast Jersey Pipe Co., 


New York. 
Patterson, N. J. 


we Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
ass. 
Works, Inc., Lincolnton, 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. L. 


Garland Mfg. Co.. Saco. Me. 
Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick -St., New 
York City. 


Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, ‘Greenville, Ss. C. 
— Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


N. 

Hickory, N. C. 

Jomlan Mfg. Co., 


Jennings, A. T. & 
York. 


Ivey, Mfg. Co., 


Monticello, Ga. 


Co., 88 Broad St., New 


. Metallic 
Sparten- hard, Mass. 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. New 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
pany, Jenkintown, la. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 

—L— 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass 

Link- Belt Company, Nicetown, "Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lockwood, Ureene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lucas, John, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lupton, David. Sons, inc., Philadelphia, 


116 Broad BSt., 


38th 


Com- 


Martin & Co. New York. 


McGuigan, EK. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
York. 
Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L. 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
196 Milk St., 


Masury-Young Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mass. 

Mauney Steel Co., 

McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


Boston, 


Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 


Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 
—N— 
North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
ork. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


—_, 
Crass & Landecker, 81 Broad St., New 
Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


L. & Co., 81 Broad New 

or 

Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad St., 
New York, 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falis, R. L 

Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 

©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 


tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, Il. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 


Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 
Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falis, N. Y. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 


S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 
Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 


Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- —V— 
Vogel Ce. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


ston, Va. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, &. ©. —WwW-— 
stafford Co., The, Read ville, 
. ead ville, Mass Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 


Slaley Mig. A. &., Vecatur, Lil. M 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. ane. 


Syunor Pump « Wen Va. Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 


Steel Heddie Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. Carteret, di. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitineville, 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. Mass. 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas Grate Bur Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

loinurst Machine Works, Troy, N. ‘ 

Tripod Paint Co., 6° N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 


ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
Wiisen Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Mass. Pa. 


"Jnited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


- COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: ——- 
ROCKFORD. ILL. U.S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, §. C. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street. Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Direct 
Sulphur | 


Chrome Dyes Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVE TEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils 


Unitep Propucts 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Basic 


Finishes 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


An Open Letter on Cotton 
Warp Sizing 


Mr. Cotton Mill Bxecutive: 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
states: Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they could 
only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained on a more 
efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern, highly stand- 
ardized commodities. 


Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the 
primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the subse 
quent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the truth of 
the foregoing statement in New England and Southern cotton mills 
during the past decade. 


AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wher- 
ever used and invariably show an appreciable saving from start to 
finish. 


Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLU- 
ANTINE in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the inter- 
esting literature that has been recently sent you. 


We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel of each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual requirements. 


List of users gladly furnished. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


262 Peari Street New York City 


Textile Products Division 


A 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED IG5i 


‘TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Framee 
Distributing Spinning Frames 

Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Fiat Cards Twisters 
Silver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillere 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers Revolving Fiat Cards 
Pickers Derby Dowblers 
Willows Roving Framee 
Card Feeds Spinning Framee 
| Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
t Special Spinning Frames 
, WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Condensers 


j ‘ard Feeds 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
: WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


SVILLE,MASS.U: 
RM OFFICE CHARLOTYE.N.C. 


“A cil. 
erican Textile ‘Machinery Corporation 
47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
lie and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montreal! 
Pittsburgh 

oston t. Louis 
Stes York San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY. 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVIL » MASS. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAR, EMMANS, LTD. J. H. MAYES 502 COL TBLDG. 

MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


“FOUR FRAME” 


Universal Spinning Frame Drive 
For The Electrification of Old Mills 


Avoids Shifting of Frames 


The equipment consists of a special 
spinning frame motor for ceiling 
suspension equipped with conduit 
terminal box; bushing type flexible 


ge Oo with paper pulleys for driving four 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 
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